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has many times been reprinted. Dr 
Garrod, who made a careful study of 
the sources for his edition of Keats in 
the Oxford English Texts series, has 
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also contains Keats’s little-known frag- 
ment ‘ Gripus’ from Richard Wood- 
house’s book of transcripts in the 
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ROUGH the kindness of Mr. John 

Clifford, of Chestal, Dursley, the 
Gloucestershire Collection in Gloucester 
City Libraries has been enriched by the 
acquisition of a remarkable collection of 
county books, pamphlets etc., numbering 
600 volumes. It is a part of a collection 
formed by John Delafield Phelps, a mem- 
ber of the Roxburghe Club, who died at 
Chavenage House, Tetbury, in 1842, and 
a number of the items are the only copies 
known. It was added to by other members 
of the Phelps family, and then passed to 
William Phelps of Dursley (died 1906) and 
from him to his son Major A. W. Clifford, 
of Chestal, Dursley, both of whom added 
to it. On the death of Major Clifford the 
collection passed to his son, Mr. John 
Clifford. 

The collection includes a large file of the 
“Gloucester Journal,” including a complete 
set from No. 1, 9 April 1722, to 3 April 
1750. With these, and the extensive set 
already in the City Libraries’ stock, there 
is now under one roof a complete file of 
the “ Gloucester Journal,” dating from No. 1 
to the present time. 


HE idea of an introduction to architec- 
ture and archaeology whose examples 
should all be drawn from one district—first 
conceived, I believe, by Mr. Rice-Oxley with 
his “History of Architecture in Oxford 
Stone *°—has perhaps not been sufficiently 
followed up in other areas. For Essex, 
however, the County Council has done 
something of the sort with a three and six- 
penny booklet on “Essex Churches”: this 
is composed of one pleasant water-colour 
of the round-towered church at Bardfield 
Saling and fifty-four photographs and draw- 
ings of such matters as Greensted’s wooden 
chapel: St. Cedd’s “cathedral” at Brad- 
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well juxta mare: the rood sceen of Abbess 
Roding: the complex plan of Great Maple- 
stead church: the mediaeval poorbox at 
Steeple Bumpstead: tombs and brasses in 
abundance: a wall-painting of St. 
Christopher from Lambourne: a carved 
panel of St. Mary Magdalene from Castle 
Hedingham and the magnificent perpendicu- 
lar church at Thaxted. Indeed there is a 
sample of almost every kind of treasure to 
be found in the parish churches of Essex, 
and Essex is rich in every thing ecclesiastic 
except stained glass: of this the only 
example illustrated is part of a Coronation 
of the Virgin at Sheering. 

The booklet was designed as a souvenir of 
the excellent summer exhibition on the same 
topic at Ingatestone Hall: but it is worth 
judging on its own very considerable merits. 
Anyone interested in its subject, particularly 
if he is unable to see the exhibition, would 
do well to obtain it from the County 
Archivist at Chelmsford. 


"THE first of the two quarterly numbers of 

the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, ° 
1956, gives the subject of Gypsies in Art 
more than its customary attention in the 
opening article where Ruth Partington 
assembles legends, and an old Italian ballad 
illustrating one of them, which associate the 
wanderers with the Holy Family. Bordone’s 
‘The Rest on the Flight into Egypt’ makes 
an appropriate frontispiece. 

The subject-matter of the remaining 
articles covers nearly a dozen European 
countries. For Sweden C. H. Tillhagen 
reports on popular cures. Two translated 
papers describe respectively the present con- 
dition of Gypsies in Poland, and Gypsy 
magic in general, with especial reference to 
the Tarot cards. These translations, and 
other papers, would have been improved for 
English readers by a stricter editorial over- 
haul. 

In the succeeding issue, July-October, 
much of the space is occupied by personal 
contacts with families and individuals in 
Britain, Spain and Portugal. Gypsy art, 
particularly their music, is sympathetically 
discussed. In each issue a Continental 
Romany folk-tale is printed, translated, and 
annotated from a philological standpoint. 
The miscellaneous department of Notes and 
Reviews is as attractively miscellaneous as 
usual, and the illustrations are worthy of 
the letterpress throughout the two numbers. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





FAUSTUS AND AVERROES 


JN Act I, Scene 3 of Marlowe’s tragedy 
Faustus declares: 

‘ This Word Damnation terrifies not me, 

For I confound hell in Elizium: 

My Ghost be with the old Phylosophers.”* 

A possible source for this last line has 
thus far escaped commentators.” More than 
half a century after the composition and 
publication of The Tragical History of 
Doctor Faustus John Collop quotes a fuller 
version of the same sentence: 

*& quando Christiani adorant quod edunt, sit 

anima cum Philosophis may be opinion of not 

a single Averroes.”* 

Although Collop fails to identify the 
specific sources of this quotation, he appears 
to attribute the opinion itself to Averroes. 
Regardless of its ultimate derivation, we 
may, I think, infer: (1) that it is not original 
with Marlowe; (2) that, consciously or un- 
consciously, Marlowe is probably echoing 
the same Latin sentence which Collop 
subsequently quotes in greater detail; and 
(3) that this passage suggests the interesting 
possibility of Faustus’ Averroist sympathies. 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


*W. W. Greg (ed.), Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus 
1604-1616 (Oxford, 1950), p. 179. 

* Greg’s note on this passage (ibid., p. 314) con- 
cerns hell and Elizium, but not Marlowe’s allusion 
to the philosophers. F. S. Boas observes merely 
that ‘ Faustus is well content to be “damned with 
Plato.”’ (The ae History of Dr. Faustus, 
ay a os 1932, p 

C. (John Catiop), M.D., Medici Catholicon, 
or "4 Catholick Medicine for the Diseases of 
Charitie (London, 1656), p 


THE WORD “SIMBOLISME” IN “ THE 
PRAISE OF MUSIC,” BY JOHN CASE 
(1586) 


N the Oxford English Dictionary under the 
entry Symbolism the earliest example 
dates from 1654 (J. Webster Acad. Exam. 
24): “Who can be ignorant of the . .. com- 
pendious use of all sorts of Symbolism, that 
have but any insight into Algebraick 
Arithmetic? ” The word was actually used 


nearly seventy years earlier by a musical 
theorist at Oxford, John Case. 


Case calls 
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the first chapter of his book, The Praise of 
‘Musicke (Oxford, 1586), “The antiquitie 
and originall of Musike.” Speaking of the 
antiquity of this science “ whose continu- 
ance is great but not defined, her birthday 
ancient, but not dated,” Case states, 


For time cannot say that hee was before 
her, or nature that she wrought without 
her. To proue this looke upon the frame, 
& workmanship of the whole worlde, 
whether there be not aboue, an harmony 
between the  spheares, beneath a 
simbolisme between the elements. 


There is a marginal heading, Musica 
mundana, and a reference to Cornelius 
Agrippa. 

Musica mundana, the music of the uni- 
verse, is, of course, one of the three divisions 
of music (musica mundana, humana, and 
instrumentalis) given by Boethius and in- 
corporated in their writings by many later 
theorists.‘ Cornelius Agrippa does indeed 
have much to say about this music. He 
explains the harmony of the heavens as 
based on the distance, one from another, of 
the heavenly bodies, which produces certain 
intervals; he assigns to each planet its own 
interval; and he finds a correspondence 
between the elements, the humors, and the 
four authentic Greek modes (Dorian, 
Phrygian, Lydian, Mixolydian), each of 
which is also related to one of the heavenly 
bodies.” 

It is obviously this rather complicated 
connection between the music of the spheres 
and the four elements that Case has in 
mind when he speaks of a “simbolisme 
between the elements,” with reference to 
Agrippa. Unlike his source, however, he 
gives no details whatever and fails to make 
clear just what he means by this simbolisme. 
Indeed, it seems that whereas Agrippa re- 


1 Boetii De Institutione musica libri quinque, ed. 
Godofredus Friedlein (Lipsiae, 1867), p. 
“Sunt autem tria [musicae genera]. Et prima 
quidem mundana, secunda vero humana, tertia, quae 
in quibusdam constituta est instrumentalis, ut in 
cithara, vel tibiis ceterisque, quae cantilenae 
famulantur.” 

*Henry Cornelius Agrippa, Three Books of 
Occult Philosophy, tr. J. F. (London, 1651), pp. 
259-260: 

Moreover, they that followed the number of 

Elements, did affirm, that the four kinds of 

Musick do agree to them, and also to the four 

humors, and did think the Dorian musick to be 

consonant to the water and phlegm, the Phrygian 
to choler and fire, the Lydian to blood -_ air; 

the mixt Lydian to melancholy and earth. . 
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jated all four—the elements, the humors, the 
Greek modes, and the tones of the planets 
—Case simply mentions as examples of 
musica mundana the harmony. of _ the 
spheres above and the harmony (simbolisme) 
of the elements beneath, without actually 
relating the two. Following this, Case turns 
immediately to musica humana, the 
harmony of man: “Looke upon a man, 
whom the Philosophers termed a little world, 
whether the parts accord not one to the 
other by consent and unity.” 

Case has modified his source, then, to suit 
his own special purpose—which is to pre- 
Sent a brief hortatory introduction to music 
for the non-specialist, for the student 
interested in all branches of knowledge: his 
whole treatise, in fact, is an exhortation for 
the study of music because of its antiquity, 
its “suavitie,” its recreative values, its 
ethical effects. He needs only to mention 
briefly the various divisions of music with- 
out elaborating as did Agrippa. And in 
using the word simbolisme as a synonym for 
harmony, relationship, he seems to be more 
closely attuned to the French symbolists 
four centuries later—Baudelaire and Rim- 
baud, for example, with their correspon- 
dence—than with those mathematicians and 
philosophers who have used the word with 
its representational meaning in mind. 


NAN COOKE CARPENTER. 


Montana State University, 

Missoula, Montana. 

*For a discussion of John Case against ae 
Oxford musical background, see oe 
Study of Music at the University of Oxford in a 


Renaissance (1450-1600),’’ Musical Quarterly, XLI 
(1955), 191-214. 


STILL ANOTHER TITUS 
AND GYSIPPUS 


FURTHER Elizabethan version of 

Boccaccio’s story of model friendship 
should be added to the three edited by 
Professor Herbert G. Wright in his Early 
English Text Society volume (1937) of trans- 
lations from the Decameron. The first 
English translation may have been either 
William Walter’s crude verse version (153-?) 
or Sir Thomas Elyot’s orotund prose version 
in The Governour (1531); the third version 
is in Edward Lewicke’s lamentable verse 
(1562). The story, it will be remembered, 
was that of the Athenian who nobly trans- 
ferred his bride to his enamoured Roman 
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friend Titus, and who was in return nobly 
saved from conviction for murder by the 
Roman’s eagerness to take the crime on him- 
self. 

_I now add a fourth version which has lain 
disguised under a change of the names. In 
1574 Edward Jenynges published The 
Notable Hystory of two faithfull Louers 
named Alfagus anb_ [sic] Archelaus. 
Whearein is declared the true fygure of 
‘Amytie and Freyndshypp (S.T.C. 14498: 
entered Stationers’ Register 1565-6). The 
further line of the title is significant: Trans- 
lated into English meeter by Edward 
Ienynges. For clearly the author had 
speedily rewritten the Lewicke version, 
changing the names of the characters, 
changing the scene from Athens to Carthage 
(as if young Romans could conceivably be 
sent to Carthage to complete their educa- 
tion), and adding a fillip of revenge at the 
end as the quotation below shows. 

The “meeter” in which Jenynges took 
pride was at first an improvement. Lewicke 
began: 

There was in the city of Rome, 

A noble man hight fulufijus: 

A Senatour of great wisdome, 

One of the chiefest, the truth is thus. 
Jenynges “ translated ”’: 

At Rome sumtyme a Knyghte dyd dwel!, 

Both noble, wise and good. 

Hys stock of auncyente Romaynes were, 

And not of Rascall blood. 
He soon weakened, however, and at the end 
was writing in this fashion: 

The Senate by aucthorytie then theyr Romayne 

Hoste dyd call, 

And twenty thousand men in raye they set both 

stronge and tall... 

Where as by force of power he slewe 

And sepa those that he, 
Myght here or learne by any meane 
Archelaus foes to be. 
The septenarius is an improvement, but not 
a notable one, and the world will willingly 
let die all three of the childish and unread- 
able verse versions of the story. 


GEORGE B. Parks. 
Queens College, 
Flushing (New York). 


THE DIDO INCIDENT IN SIDNEY’S 
*‘ ARCADIA’ 


N this note I wish to draw attention to an 
incident found in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth, and part of the twenty-second, 
chapters of Sidney’s Arcadia. Although the 
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incident is startlingly different from its con- 
text in tone and characterization, and 
readily detachable from the narrative, yet 
this incongruity has never been emphasized 
by writers on Sidney, nor the problems 
raised by it properly explored. 

On his way to meet a challenge from 
Anaxius, Pyrocles hears cries of distress and 
surprises nine gentlewomen who, protected 
by a number of knights, are torturing with 
‘bodkins’ a gentleman bound hand and 
foot and stripped to his shirt. This torture, 
which Pyrocles stops, is, he is told, the 
revenge of the women for their deception 
in love. While Dido, the only one of the 
nine (and their escort!) to remain on the 
scene, is giving this explanation; some 
friends of the victim, Pamphilus, ride up, 
and Pyrocles has to take to his weapons 
again, this time in defence of Dido; eventu- 
ally, however, he secures a promise of peace 
from all the parties. Later, in the middle 
of his combat with Anaxius, he sees Dido 
being abducted on horseback by a dozen 
armed men and Pamphilus, who is beating 
her. He abandons the duel, in spite of 
Anaxius’ taunts of cowardice, and overtakes 
the gang just in time to prevent them from 
killing Dido beneath the walls of her father’s 
castle. For reward her miserly father 
betrays him to his enemy Artaxia; the king 
of Iberia, however, by an improbable 
chance, rescues him. Meanwhile, the local 
populace revolts and sacks the castle: Dido 
is killed by the mob (with a passing ‘ Alas! 
the poore Gentlewoman’ as her only tribute 
of mourning) and her father executed by 
the king. The end of Pamphilus is to 
abandon yet another lady, whom Pyrocles 
and Musidorus duly convey to a nunnery, 
and marry a courtesan named Baccha. As 
the latter promises to be in herself a fit 
punishment for his sins, the princes decide 
to take no action. 

In the conduct of the narrative, the inci- 
dent is obviously an embarrassment to 
Sidney: it has only one connection with 
the main thread—the betrayal of Pyrocles 
to Artaxia—and that result he is at pains 
to undo immediately, by a rather desperate 
coincidence (the king of Iberia, we are told, 
happened to be out hawking at the right 
time and place), in order to restore the 
status quo ante, which his plot demands. 
But a more serious incongruity lies in the 
tone violence and perversion that in the 
whole Arcadia remains peculiar to these 
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short passages, and may at one time have 
been even stronger than it now is. 

When Dido is rescued for the second time, 
she is just being stripped of her clothes; 
probably, in the original story, the danger 
threatening her was not death. She and 
her fellows, after all, had intended ‘to have 
mangled him so, as should have lost his 
credit for ever abusing more’,' a phrase 
that perhaps need not, but certainly can, be 
read as a threat of emasculation. The 
obviously appropriate revenge for Pam. 
philus, whose whole career is presented in 
sexual terms, is to hand her over to his 
ruffians in her father’s sight. What we have 
thus seems to be a weakened version of a 
rather spicy original. Whether Sidney toned 
it down himself or found it in this state one 
can hardly tell, but certainly such a change 
would not be inconsistent with the weaken- 
ing even of normal sexuality in the New 
Arcadia in comparison with the Old.” 


For this reason one suggested source 
seems improbable. There is an incident in 
the Amadis de Gaule where two cousins 
are discovered horsewhipping a man who 
has deceived them both with promises of 
love.* This unfortunate is admittedly 
naked, whereas Pamphilus still has a shirt 
on; but to transform this scene, with its 
direct expression of anger, into the tortur- 
ing of a helpless man by ‘ gentlewomen’ 
under the eyes of their attendant knights 
would be to introduce into it a sadism 
which we have no reason to suppose Sir 
Philip possessed. 


In another aspect also the Dido incident 
has no parallel in the Arcadia. Nowhere 
else does any personage appear in relation 
to a number of others at the same time, like 
Pamphilus in Dido’s account of him, enter- 
ing the room full of his discarded lovers ‘as 
if the Planets had done inough for us, that 
by us once he had beene delighted ’,* nor 
can anything be compared to the varied 
subtlety of his approaches to and excuses 
after seduction. Such writing presupposes 
a highly sophisticated audience, and to- 
gether with the sex-laden atmosphere points 


‘ Sidney, Works, ed. Feuillerat (Cambridge 1912- 
26), i, 269. 

2 See Rowe, K. T., ‘The Countess of Pembroke’s 
editorship of the Arcadia’, PMLA, liv (1939), 122f. 

* Amadis, bk. XI, c. Ixxii. See Goldman, MS., 
Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia (Urbana, Ill. 
1934), p. 200 note. 

* Sidney, Works, ii 268. 
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to the Italian novella as the most likely 
source.” 

Finally, Dr. M. S. Goldman has pointed 
out that the interruption of Pyrocles’ duel 
by the need to rescue a prisoner who is 
being abducted on horseback and beaten 
the while is reminiscent of an incident in 
the Morte d’Arthur® and illustrates the same 
virtue—the hero’s willingness to rescue one 
in distress even at the cost of acquiring a 
reputation for cowardice. If, indeed, the 
Dido incident, already in independent exis- 
tence, had to be dovetailed into his plot, it 
seems very likely that Sidney borrowed so 
convenient a transition. Nor would the 
convenience, in all probability, be merely 
technical. For the illustration of virtue was 
Sidney’s main purpose, and in that purpose 
lies the answer to the question why he used 
this curious piece of material in so high- 
toned a work. To show us Pyrocles un- 
remittingly noble and generous in a setting 
of passion and treachery, he could have 
found no better incidents than these, in 
which the young prince incurs the odium 
of being called a coward for the sake of a 
maiden (if she can be so named) whose 
disposition is not notably virtuous and even, 
for the sake of hospitality received, pleads 
for the life of the miser who betrayed him. 
Apparently this advantage sufficed in his 
judgement to offset the discordance of the 
perverted passion displayed in the incident 
and the cynical poetic justice of its 


conclusion. D. M. ANDERSON. 


°A detail pointing in the same direction is that 
Dido is usually described as ‘ gentlewoman’ 
(=gentil donna?), not ‘ Ladie’. 

* Morte d’Arthur, bk. XVI, c. ix-x. See Gold- 
man, loc. cit. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ MOAT 
DEFENSIVE ” (“ Richard II,” II. i. 43-49) 


DOVER WILSON in his edition of 

Richard II finds a close verbal parallel 
between the dying John of Gaunt’s words 
and Book IV of Daniel’s Civil Wars,’ 
particularly in the description of England 
as being surrounded by a “ moat defensive 
to a house” which keeps out “ infection 
and the hand of war.” And certainly 
Daniel emphasizes in stanzas 43, 90, and 91 
the “foule contagion of iniquitie” with 
which France is infected and which only 
Neptune can keep out of England. But 


‘Richard II (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 156-157. 
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there is nothing in Daniel other than this 
reference to Neptune concerning the moat 
itself. While Professor Wilson is correct in 
his interpretation of “infection” as “a 
moral one” and in his declaration that 
Gaunt’s words are not “fully clear until 
Daniel’s text is in front of us,” the source 
of the phrase “ a moat defensive to a house ” 
is not to be found in Daniel. 

It has not hitherto been pointed out, I 
believe, that it is possible Shakespeare found 
the idea for the phrase in Thomas Digges’ 
Arithmetical Warlike Treatise Named 
Stratioticos . . . Together with the Modern 
Militare Discipline (London, 1590). This 
military-mathematical-legalistic handbook, 
begun by Leonard Digges and completed by 
his son, had been published first in 1579, and 
the edition of 1590, the title-page tells us, 
had been “ lately reuiewed and corrected by 
the author himselfe.” In one secticn of the 
work, Digges is advocating “a meane 
course” if England is invaded, i.e., that 
Englishmen should not rush disorderly to 
the coast in case of an invasion but neithe: 
should they allow the enemy to land. And 
in pointing out the advantages that England 
has over its neighbor nations, Digges writes, 

First, I say, one of the chiefest forces of 

this famous Island of England, consisteth 

in this, that it is fortified naturally with 
such a Trench or Ditch as the sea is: 
whereby it is not so subiect to inuasion 
as other Countries lying on the Maine, 
which singular benefite, and peculiar 
aduantage of this our Countrey is vtterly 
lost, if we suffer the Enimie quietly to 
lande all his forces, Munitions, &c. and 
to take firme footing quietly on the maine. 


(O4v [p. 372]) 


Certainly this is an England “set in the 
silver sea, Which serves it in the office of a 
wall, Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands,” an 
England “bound in with the triumphant 
sea.” 

That Shakespeare read this book I can- 
not prove, but another passage is interesting 
in that it could have furnished him with the 
beginning characterization of Fluellen, that 
garrulous captain in Henry Digges 
describes “the Office and dutie of a Cap- 
taine ” (III, ix) as follows: 

He should be eloquent, and able com- 
pendiously & plainly to vtter his minde, 
and also to perswade and disswade: to 
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recreat and sometimes to prouoke and 
Stirre up mens mindes, which oftentimes 
in these painfull perillous actions languish, 
and haue neede of quickening. 


This sounds very much like Shakespeare’s 
pedantic but brave captain who would speak 
of “the disciplines of war... in the way 
of argument, look you, and friendly com- 


munication. ... I. B. CAUTHEN, Jr. 
University of Virginia. 


THE QUARTO-FOLIO RELATIONSHIP 
IN “2” AND “3 HENRY VI” ONCE 
AGAIN 

IN 


1933, in one place in my article, “ The 

York and Lancaster Quarto-Folio 
Sequence,” I pointed out that Gloucester, in 
2 Henry VI, read’ in a certain way from the 
articles of peace contracted between the 
French and English kings, and that the 
corresponding passage in the Contention, in 
the last item of the articles, is considerably 
different." And I further pointed out that 
when Gloucester lets the paper from which 
he was reading fall and he is unable to finish 
reading, the Cardinal takes the paper and 
finishes for him, but in doing so he does not 
read the last item as Gloucester had started 
reading it but exactly as it appears in the 
Contention.? 1 also noted that in the Con- 
tention the Cardinal read exactly as 
Gloucester had read before him. From this 
I asked why the discrepancy in the Folio: 
Why the Cardinal had not read the last 
item just as Gloucester had read it.* 

I suggested that the discrepancy must 
have arisen out of the probability that the 
author of 2 Henry VI had a model play 
before him sand that the model was the 
Contention, or what was more probable, 
another play that was closely similar to it, 
and that in rewriting or adapting the model 
simply looked at it instead of what he had 
previously written in his own work, and so 
the discrepancy as we have it.* 

But W. W. Greg, in 1935, suggested that 
there probably was a separate script of the 
entire passage to be read and that the script 
was used and passed from hand to hand 

‘Greer, C. A., “The York and _ Lancaster 


Quarto-Folio Sequence,” in PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 
p. 685. See 2 Henry VI, I. i. 43-52; Contention 


(Praetorius Facsimile), I. i. 40-48. 
2 Ibid., 685. 2 Henry VI, I. i. 57-62. 
5’ Ibid., 685. 


* Ibid., 690. 
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upon the stage, and that an actor-reporter, 
in writing the Contention from what he 
could remember of the Folio and from some 
scattered snatches of script such as the one 
containing the passage in question, wrote the 
passage without the discrepancy. 

While Mr. Greg's interpretation is pos- 
sible, my interpretation is not only equally 
possible but much more probable, I believe, 
Why, I may ask, to take the case of another 
Folio discrepancy, did the Folio author, in 
the conjuring scene, have Bolingbroke to 
read Eleanor’s questions when he _ had 
already said in another place that Southwell 
would read?* And what is more, why does 
he do as the Contention does, have Boling- 
broke do the reading?’ While the questions 
to be read might have been on a script, the 
names Southwell and Bolingbroke probably 
were not. Moreover, for still another case 
in the. Folio, why did Henry not actually 
send a “holy bishop” to meet Cade, as he 
first announced he would?* Why did the 
Folio author not follow Holinshed in this 
matter, as he apparently first intended to 
do?® And above all again, why did he 
finally do what the author of the Contention 
consistently did—have Buckingham and 
Clifford meet Cade?'® Was there a script 
in this case for the actor-reporter in the 
Contention or did he just forget “the holy 
bishop”? Certainly the discrepancy does 
not lie in a passage to be read from the 
stage. 

Greg assumes that there was a separate 
script of the passage concerning the articles 
of peace and that by some means it had 
come into the hands of the actor-reporter.” 
How many such scripts are we going to 
assume the actor-reporter had? If we are 
going to assume many, several, or even 4 
few, then why should we not just assume a 
script for the entire play? But to assume 
that would destroy the actor-reporter theory 
and establish the theory I upheld in 1933, 
that there was a common play now lost 
from which the Quarto and Folio versions 
came separately and independently. 


> Greg, W. W., Comment upon my paper, ‘* The 
York and Lancaster Quarto-Folio Sequence,” i 
PMLA, L(1935), 919-920. 

* 2 Henry VI, I. iv. 8-40, 58-72. 

7 Contention, I. iv. 21-29. 

*2 Henry VI, IV. iv. 7, 9. ‘ 

* Holinshed’s Chronicles, III, Johnson Edition, 
1808, p. 634. 

*° Contention, IV. iv. 18-22. 

™ Greg, 919-920. 
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If an actor’s memory and the existence 
of separate snatches of script enabled the 
actor-reporter to avoid the discrepancies 
that I have pointed out for the Folio, then 
why should they not have enabled him to 
avoid making the many, many more that 
have been attributed to him in_ the 
Quartos?'* Just when are we going to say 
his memory was good and when it was bad, 
when he had a separate script and when he 
did not? An actor-reporter could hardly 
have been so careful and skillful as to avoid 
Folio discrepancies on the one hand and so 
careless, yea stupid, on the other as to 
commit the many more of the Quartos. 

To prove that the Contention and the 
True Tragedy are reported versions of 2 and 
3 Henry VI, Mr. Greg, or any one else, 
must first satisfactorily explain the many 
matters or questions I raised in my 
article: how, to begin with, it would be 
humanly possible for a hireling actor, and 
a minor one of a minor role in the plays at 
that, to report a play and do as good a job 
as the Quartos actually represent; why the 
reporter, be he actor or stenographer, 
omitted 2,736 lines out of 5,977, nearly half 
of the lines of the plays he was reporting, 
and at that 2,736 lines highly significant in 
characterization and dramatic effect; why 
he consistently omitted only such lines or 
material as was thus significant; why he 
went beyond his reporting and showed 
initiative in adding no_ inconsiderable 
amount of material directly out of the 
chronicles; why any corruptions in the Con- 
tention and the True Tragedy, if they may 
actually be considered such, should not 
be attributed to the faulty printing, copying, 
editing, and adapting of a common lost play 
rather than to a faulty reporting of 2 and 
3 Henry VI from memory; why the actor- 
reporter was so skillful in avoiding Folio 
discrepancies and so unskillful in making the 
Quarto ones; how far we are to go in 
invoking the separate-script theory; how the 
similarities and dissimilarities between the 
three sets of plays—the First Quartos, the 
Folio plays, and the Third Quartos—are to 
be justified or satisfactorily accounted for 
by any theory other than that all three sets 
came independently from a common lost 
play; why the reporter would have changed 
as many as 1,711 of the 5,977 lines practic- 
ally all of which were good lines to begin 
with; and who the actor-reporter might have 

“ Greer, 667-683. 
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been that would have had the initiative as 
well as the ability to write and add 620 
completely new lines of fairly good poetry.'* 

When Mr. Greg or any one else satis- 
factorily explains all these things, there 
might be some reason for believing that his 
suggested interpretation in connection with 
the passage re-read by the Cardinal is 
correct. But not until then. Right now all 
corroborative evidence is behind the inter- 
pretation I have given for the passage. If 
Mr. Greg’s reporter theory is not applicable 
anywhere else in the plays under considera- 
tion, then why should we invoke it for this 
one passage alone? Especially so when that 
one passage, too, can be explained or 
interpreted as all other parts of the plays 
are explained or interpreted—that is, under 
the theory of a lost play? 

Mr. Greg is picking on just one little 
point out of many, many in my long article, 
and if that is all he can do, then I can 
only take it as really an endorsement of my 
stand in the Quarto-Folio relationship. 


C. A. GREER. 
8 Tbid., 655-704. 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE, XIV 


BEN JONSON, in his later days, patron- 
ized, and was attended by, a group of 
men much younger than himself, some 
noblemen, some lyric poets, but by far the 
greater number dramatists, who rallied to 
his defence against offensive criticism, re- 
ceived advice from, and rendered homage 
to, this dictator of letters, and there has been 
nothing in literary history quite like the so- 
called “ Tribe of Ben,” but there were a few 
young men whose parents had known the 
poet Shakespeare, and they may from this 
circumstance have received an urge towards 
dramatic composition. In a note dealing 
with the Blackfriars precinct a Sir Robert 
Dormer was mentioned who in 1615 with 
Shakespeare and others was engaged in a 
Chancery suit, and in 1642 with Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Berkshire, and others, 
attempted to raise Oxfordshire for the 
royalists but were frustrated by the arrival 
of John Hampden and his cavalry and sent 
with his fellow-conspirators to the Tower. 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Berkshire (1587- 
1669), had a large family of nine sons and 
four daughters; one of the latter, Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, became the wife of the 
poet and dramatist John Dryden, and three 
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of his sons wrote for the theatres. Edward, 
the fifth son, was the author of several plays 
and a performance of his “Change of 
Crowns” was witnessed by Mr. Pepys, who 
says on 15th April, 1667: “To the Kings 
House so full as I never saw it, I forced to 
stand all the while by the door, a play of 
Ned Howards the best that ever I saw at 
the house.” Robert, the sixth son, whose 
first wife was an actress, Mrs. Uphill, wrote 
for the stage, sometimes in collaboration 
with his brother-in-law Dryden, but his 
plays are disfigured by the prevailing 
coarseness and licentiousness of the time and 
greatly angered the diarist John Evelyn, who 
bracketed him with the King, Prince Rupert, 
the Earls of Dorset and Oxford, who asso- 
ciated with the “ Foul and indecent women 
(Nell Gwynn, Margaret Hughes, Mrs. 
Davis and Mrs. Knight) who now and never 
until now are permitted to appear and act, 
inflaming young noblemen and _ gallants, 
becoming their mistresses and sometimes 
their wives to the reproach of their noble 
families and the ruin of both body and 
soul.” Howard attempted to reform, and 
wrote a play, “The Surprisal,’ in which 
there is not an objectionable passage, but 
this innovation did not entirely appeal to 
Mr. Pepys, who says on 26th September, 
1667: “Went with my wife to the King’s 
playhouse and there saw ‘The Surprisal’ 
which did not please me, especially Nell’s 
acting a serious part which she spoils.” 
James Howard, the youngest son, wrote for 
the theatres at the same time as his brothers, 
and Mr. Pepys saw his play “ The English 
Monsieur” in December, 1666, and says of 
it: ““A mighty pretty play very witty and 
pleasant and the women all do very well 
but above all little Nelly.” James Howard 
was also responsible for a version of 
“Romeo and Juliet ” having a happy ending. 

One of Shakespeare’s Silver St. friends 
was Daniel Nicholas, a younger son of Sir 
Ambrose Nicholas, Lord Mayor of London 
1575-6, and his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Rowland Shakerley, a wealthy mercer who 
had purchased the manor of Aynho, 
Northants, in 1545. A certain Lady Matilda, 
daughter of John Rastall, Sheriff of 


Gloucester in 1543, married three times, and 
by her first husband, Henry Marmion, 
Mayor of Gloucester in 1533 and 1541, had 
a son, Thomas Marmion, who was ad- 
mitted to Lincolns Inn 27th November, 
1557, called in 1568, Butler in 1576 and in 
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the following year married Mary Shakerley, 
a younger sister of the Lady Mayoress, and 
by her had a son, Shakerley Marmion of 
Aynho. 

Matilda’s second husband was a widower, 
Thomas Lane, a Recorder of Gloucester, 
whose first wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Nicholas Arnold of Kingsholm, Highnam 
and Upleadon Manors, Gloucs., and his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Sir William Dennis of 
Dirham, Gloucs., had some __ interesting 
relatives. Her niece, Dorothy Arnold, was 
the first wife of Sir Thomas Lucy (1551. 
1605) of Charlecote; her sister, Isabel, 
married Sir John Berkeley of Stoke Gifford, 
Gloucs., the uncle of Sir Henry Berkeley 
of Bruton, Somerset, stepfather of Thomas 
Russel, Shakespeare’s friend and testament: 
ary overseer, and her aunt, Eleanor Dennis, 
who married William Ligon, was the same 
Thomas Russel’s maternal grandmother, 
Thomas Lane in 1543 purchased some con- 
ventual property from the Mayor and 
Burgesses of Gloucester which included the 
manor of Matson, two miles S.E. of 
Gloucester, and died in the following year. 
His eldest son by his first wife, Catherine, 
Thomas Lane, Junior, born in 1526, soon 
after coming of age sold the freehold of 
the site of Matson manor (not the capital 
messuage) to the William Ligon of Arle 
Court near Cheltenham previously referred 
to. In 1556 Thomas Lane and his wife sold 
the capital messuage to Richard Pates the 
founder of Cheltenham School and M.P. for 
Gloucester 1585-8, who became Matilda’s 
third husband. Richard Pates died in 1588 
and his heiress and executrix was his grand- 
daughter Susan Brooke, who had a short 
and unhappy married life with her husband 
the courtier Ambrose Willoughby until they 
agreed to separate and were divorced in 
1598, when both Shakerley Marmion and 
Thomas Russel were involved in the compii- 
cated legal settlements.‘ Shakerley of 
Aynho had a son, the young poet and 
dramatist Shakerley Marmion (1603-1639), 
whose plays were popular with audiences 
during the reign of Charles I and whose 
career is dealt with in D.N.B. His play “A 
Fine Companion” was acted at the Salis- 
bury Court Theatre in 1633 and printed in 
the same year. The author dedicates it to 
his “Worthy kinsman Sir Ralph Dutton 
son of William Dutton of Sherborne 


‘See trans. Bristol & Gloucs. Archae. Soc. for 
1924 Vol. 46 pages 325-51. 
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Gloucs.” William Dutton was the first 
husband of Anne, daughter of Sir Ambrose 
Nicholas, to whom her mother in her will, 
drawn and proved in 1583, left a. legacy of 
£1,500. See CXCI 113 and CXCVI 251. 


H. A. SHIELD. 


“ THE FIRST NIGHT OF TWELFTH 
NIGHT ” (ce. 52, eci. 57, 178) 


THE year of the twelfth night on which 

Queen Elizabeth entertained Orsino, 
Duke of Bracciano, and her Russian guests 
is variously given by Dr. Hotson in his book. 
‘Five times it appears as 1600, twice as 1601, 
six times as 1600/1, and once as 1601/2. 
The last is puzzling. It occurs in the Report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
which led Dr. Hotson to the MS in the 
Duke of Northumberland’s collection at 
Alnwick. Miss Dodds has examined the 
MS and found that, at the only place where 
it retains a date, the year cannot be read 
exactly. It is either 1600 or 1601. The 
officer who had calendared the Duke’s MSS 
had taken the year as 1601 O.S., and had 
accordingly dated the MS as 1601/2 
(H.M.C. 3rd Report p. 51). Miss Dodds 
notes that this dating was pencilled on the 
MS, probably by the same officer. 

Miss Dodds is of opinion that the MS 
found by Dr. Hotson is an original and not 
acopy. The Duke of Northumberland was 
not in England at the time of Orsino’s visit, 
and Miss Dodds makes the interesting 
suggestion that the MS reached Alnwick 
from the Duke’s brother, William Percy, 
poet and playwright. Her report on the 
condition of the MS and its origin is most 
valuable. In pre-war days Miss Dodds did 
much work on the MSS at Alnwick.’ 

The year 1601 is apparently clear on the 
document reproduced by Dr. Hotson from 
the Marquis of Ripon’s MSS at Studley 
Royal. It is calendared in the 6th Report 
of the H.M.C. p. 243, where information is 
given about its origin which is not found in 
Dr. Hotson’s book. Some volumes at 
Studley Royal are in the handwriting of 
Charles Whinyates who was made Rich- 
mond Herald in 1733, and their contents 
have been copied from records in the 
Heralds’ College. Dr. Hotson does not state 
Whether he has seen the MS at Studley 
Royal or if he wrote from a photostat. The 


‘Miss Dodds is an authority on William Percy 
(see M.L.R. Vol. XL). 
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likelihood is that the document he repro- 
duces is a late copy made by Charles Whin- 
yates, and that the original is at the Heralds’ 
College where a search might result in 
important discoveries. 

There can be no doubt that in all con- 
temporary documents the year of Orsini’s 
entertainment by the Queen was given as 
1600. Clear evidence of the Elizabethan 
practice of dating can be found in docu- 
ments relating to Essex’s abortive rebellion 
which followed close upon Orsini’s visit. In 
Sir E. K. Chambers’ ‘ William Shakespeare’ 
vol. 2 p. 324/5 are reproduced the deposi- 
tions of Sir Gelly Meyricke and Augustine 
Phillipps, one dated the 17th and the other 
the 18th of February 1600, though on the 
same pages on which these documents 
appear Chambers gave the year as 1601 
without explaining that he was using the 
New Style dating. In the H.M.C.s Report, 
volume 5, several documents, all dated 
1600, relating to participants in the rebellion 
are calendared. One dated February 11th 
refers to Essex as a prisoner in the Tower, 
and another to his ‘weekly expenses of 
dyett’ from January 11th to February 6th. 
A third is an * order for goods’ for Sir Gelly 
Meyricke dated February 21st, and a fourth, 
dated March 13th, relates to Blunt ‘ lately 
condemned for treason’. They make it 
clear that any original account of the enter- 
tainment of Orsini was dated 1600. Where 
any other year appears on documents re- 
produced by Dr. Hotson they are copies. 

The Act of 1751 which gave us the 
Gregorian calendar was not retrospective in 
its application. By whom was the practice 
begun of re-dating events which had pre- 
ceded the Act? The editor of the Royal 
Historical Society’s handbook of dates, in- 
valuable to students, says of re-dating, “ the 
practice of historians has varied in the past 
and the result is confusion.” It is confusion 
because sO many writers neglect to say 
whether they are using the Old or the New 
Style. A school boy is taught that Charles I 
was executed on 30th January 1649. When 
he comes across a copy of the warrant for 
the execution of the king he finds to his 
astonishment that it bears the date 1648. 
Queen Elizabeth died on the last day of 
1602, March 24th, and this date appears on 
the Queen’s tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
Our history books put the end of her reign 
in 1603. 

It ought to be the practice of history 
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writers to indicate whether they are using 
the old or the new style of dating for events 
preceding the Act of 1751. How far back 
has re-dating been carried? Any application 
of the new style to dates earlier than the 
16th century is difficult. Must one antici- 
pate that historians in the future will re- 
time the movements of troops on the Field 
of Waterloo to agree with Summer Time? 


SYDNEY RACE. 


THE ‘FAIRIES’ MIDWIFE’: 
‘ROMEO AND JULIET, I, iv. 


*“@HE is the Fairies’ midwife,’ declares 

Mercutio of Queen Mab. Among 
various interpretations of this passage one 
of the most frequently cited is that of 
Steevens: 


This does not mean the midwife to the 
fairies, but that she was the person 
among the fairies whose department it was 
to deliver the fancies of sleeping men of 
their dreams, those children of an idle 
brain..." 


In support of Steevens’ explanation it is 
pertinent to note an analogous instance of 
this metaphor in the Theatetus. Like 
Shakespeare, Plato employs this image in 
reference to the functions of the mind. The 
spiritual offspring, however, are thoughts, 
not dreams, and the ‘ midwife’ is no elf- 
queen, but a philosopher. 

After raising the question, ‘ And have you 
never heard . . . that I myself practise mid- 
wifery? ** Socrates explains this metaphor 
in detail :* 

Well, my art of midwifery is in most 

respects like theirs [the midwives]; but 

differs, in that I attend men and not 
women, and I look after their souls when 
they are in labour, and not after their 
bodies: and the triumph of my art is 
thoroughly examining whether _ the 
thought which the mind of the young 

man brings forth is a false idol or a 

noble and true birth.* 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


? Horace Howard Furness (ed.), A New Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare, Vol. 1. Romeo and Juliet 
(Philadelphia, 1871), p. 62. 

? Benjamin Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, Third 
Edition, Vol. IV (London, 1892), p. 201. 

* [bid., pp. 201-205. 

* Ibid., p. 203. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND ERASMUS 


T has already been suggested that Shake- 
speare knew several of Erasmus’s works, 
He may have used the De Conscribendis 
Epistolis for Friar Lawrence’s consolation 
of Romeo on his banishment (cf. Rolf 
Soellner, N.Q. 1954, pp. 108-9); and possibly 
for Bolingbroke’s banishment in the con- 
temporaneous play, Richard II. Professor 
T. W. Baldwin suggests too (Shakespeare's 
Small Latine, II. 271) that Shakespeare knew 
this work. J. D. Rea suggested that Shake- 
speare remembered two of the Colloquies— 
the Naufragium in the first scene of The 
Tempest (cf. M.P. xvii (1915) pp. 279-86) 
and, more probably the Philodoxus in Mac- 
beth (M.L.N., xxxv (1920) p. 378). I now 
wish to offer some evidence that another 
colloquy, the Funus, was consulted by 
Shakespeare while he was writing Measure 
for Measure, possibly because he wished to 
obtain some background information about 
the conduct of friars. Erasmus tells us that 
a dying man’s younger son is dedicated to 
St. Francis, his elder daughter to St. Clare. 
(ed. 1571, p. 503: Filius minor dicaretur S. 
Fransisco, filia maior S. Clarae). In the same 
context Erasmus tells us that the dying man 
is visited by Bernardine, a Franciscan friar. 
and by Vincentius, a Dominican. On the 
next page to the one which contains the 
reference to St. Clare (i.e. p. 504), Erasmus 
speaks of Barnardino, tandundem Vincentio. 
Here the misprint (for Bernardino) and the 
case in which Vincentius appears would 
seem to have given Shakespeare the names 
of his murderer and his Duke, Barnardine 
and Vincentio. The idea of making Isabella 
a votaress of St. Clare, and the name of the 
nun, Francisca, may be suggested by the 
previous passage. William Burton’s trans- 
lation of seven of the colloquies, including 
the Funus, did not appear until 1606, after 
the first performance of Measure for 
Measure. 

It is probable, too, that Shakespeare knew 
the Adagia. Professor T. W. Baldwin (The 
Literary Genetics of Shakespere’s Poems 
and Sonnets, 1950, pp. 134-6) has shown 
that one stanza in Lucrece (855-61) com- 
bines a passage about Tantalus from 
Horace’s first satire with the parable of the 
covetous man (Luke xii); and that Erasmus 
quotes on avarice, the subject of Shake- 
speare’s stanza, both the lines from Horace’s 
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satire and a line from one of the Odes (III. 
6 = 
- magnas inter opes inops. 
This line is a neat summary of the theme of 
the stanza in Lucrece. It seems likely that 
Erasmus’s book reminded Shakespeare of 
the two passages; and the preceding lines 
of Horace’s ode— 
contemptae dominus splendidior rei, 
quam si quicquid arat impiger Apulus 
occultare meis dicerer horreis— 
furnish a connecting link, not noticed by 
Baldwin, between Tantalus and the Covet- 
ous Man of the parable. 


’ KENNETH MulIR. 


ADDITIONAL ATTACKS ON THE 
“CRITICAL REVIEW ” 
(cc. 535) 


a? the lists of attacks on the Critical 

Review, during the 1756-1763 period, 
which have already been published, three 
more should be added. Two are printed in 
the pages of the London Chronicle, and the 
other is noted in an advertisement in the 
same periodical : 

1. A letter, unsigned, in the April 14-17, 
1759, number (V, 351) attacks the Critical 
Review alone. 

2. An item, signed “ W.I.,” in the July 28- 
30, 1761, number (X, 103-104) is an attack 
on both the Critical and the Monthly 
Review for their treatment of a work called 
Ornaments of Churches, &c. 

3. An advertisement in the April 29-May 
1, 1762, number (XI, 415) announces the 
second edition of Two Lyric Epistles; or 
Margery the Cook Maid to the Critical 


Reviewers. R. D. SPEcTorR. 


JOHN DENNIS’ STOLEN THUNDER 


AMN them! . .. they will not let my 

play run, but they steal my thunder.” 
This exclamation, attributed to John Dennis, 
the critic (1657-1734), is cited in The 
Oxford English Dictionary as the source of 
the figurative phrase “to steal (a person’s) 
thunder: to use his weapons or equipment 
so as to reduce or annul the effect of his 
words or actions.”' According to tradition, 
Dennis invented a new machine to produce 
Stage thunder for his tragedy Appius and 


* Supplement, ed. James A. H. Murray et al. 
(Oxford, 1933), II, 282. 
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Virginia. After the failure of this play, he 
was attending a performance at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane when he thought he 
detected the use of his machine, and it was 
this discovery which is supposed to have 
occasioned the outburst quoted above. 
Like most good tales, this anecdote has been 
told in various forms during the last two 
centuries, and few authors who have re- 
peated the story have examined its authen- 
ticity. As the phrase about the stolen 
thunder has found its way into the Oxford 
English Dictionary, it seems worth while to 
undertake such an examination. 

The editors of the Oxford English 
Dictionary refer the reader to Alexander 
Pope’s Dunciad.? For in the 1728 version 
of that poem, the Goddess of Dullness 
advises her sons to allow others 

To move, to raise, to ravish ev'ry heart 

With Shakspear’s nature, or with Johnson's art, 

. . . Tis yours to shake the soul 
With thunder rumbling from the 
bowl . 
The penlieetioun of the last line were not 
made entirely clear until Pope published in 
The Dunciad Variorum of 1729 the follow- 
ing note: 

The old way of making Thunder and 
Mustard were the same; but since it is 
more advantagiously [sic] perform’d by 
troughs of wood with stops in them. 
Whether Mr. Dennis was the inventor of 
that improvement, I know not; but it is 
certain, that being once at a Tragedy of 
a new Author with a friend of his he 
fell into a great passion at hearing some 
and cry’d, “S’death! that is my 
Thunder.”* 

Pope’s is the earliest published version of 
the story, but it does not provide the phrasing 
quoted by the Oxford English Dictionary. 
W. S. Walsh, whose Handy Book of Literary 
Curiosities’ is also cited by the editors of 
the Dictionary, reproduces a version of the 
anecdote which is ultimately derived from 
the List of All the Dramatic Authors, with 
Some Account of Their Lives; and All the 
Dramatic Pieces Ever Published in the 
English Language to the Year 1747 by John 
Mottley. In this work, which was printed 
as an appendix to Thomas Whincop’s 


mustard- 


2 Thid. 

* TI, 215-218. The Twickenham Edition, ed. 
James "Oy 2nd ed. (London, 1953). 

* Ibid., p. 127n 

Genin 1893), 1052-1053. 
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tragedy Scanderbeg, 
following account: 


Mr. Dennis, being a few Nights after 
the ill Fate of his own Play [Appius and 
Virginia] in the Pit at the Tragedy of 
Macbeth, and hearing it Thunder, could 
not help crying out alout [sic], That’s 
my Thunder. by G—! How these Rascals 
use me! They will not let my Play run, 
but steal my Thunder.® 
One or the other of these two versions is 

the source of all the subsequent retellings of 
the anecdote,’ for.while some authors follow 
Pope and others Mottley,* none of them 
depart radically from these accounts. There 
are, however, sufficient contradictions be- 
tween these two versions which one must 
attempt to resolve. The first question one 
must consider is ‘whether Mr. Dennis was 
the inventor of that improvement” in stage 
thunder. Next, was it “at a Tragedy of a 
new Author” or “at the Tragedy of 
Macbeth” that the supposed discovery took 
place? 

The first assertion that Dennis’ supposed 
improvement in stage thunder was devised 
for Appius and Virginia was made in the 
anonymous Life of Mr. John Dennis, the 
Renowned Critick,’ and there are at least 
two passages in the play which require stage 
thunder.'® Furthermore, the performance 
of this tragedy at Drury Lane, February 
5-9, 1708/09," took place some five months 


* (London, 1747), p. 215. 

* Although the editors of the Oxford English 
Dictionary follow Walsh in attributing the anecdote 
to Spence, I have been unable to find an allusion 
to it in either the version of Anecdotes, Observa- 
tions, and Characters, of Books and Men ed. 
Samuel Weller Singer (London, 1820) or that pub- 
rey with the notes of Edmund Malone (London, 

20). 

*Pope’s version is repeated substantially in the 
anonymous Life of Mr. John Dennis, the Renowned 
Critick (London, 1734), p. 31; in Cibber’s Lives of 
the Poets (London, 1753), IV, 234; and in William 
Roberts’ ‘John Dennis: a Sketch,” The Book- 
worm, IV (1891), 294. Among those works which 
follow Mottley’s version are Biographia Dramatica 
(London, 1782), II, 19; Biographia Britannica 2nd 
ed. (London, 1793), V, 103; and Charles Dibdin’s 
A Complete History of the Stage (London, [1800}), 
IV, 357. It was also Mottley’s account that William 
Oldys wrote in his copy of Langbaine’s Account 
of the English Dramatic Poets which the British 
Museum owns (see The Works of Pope, ed. W. 
— and W. J. Courthope [London, 1882)] IV, 

» 

* (London, 1734), p. 31. 

*® (London, [1709]), Act II, p. 17; Act V, p. 57. 

" Allardyce Nicoll, A History of English Drama, 
1660-1900, 3rd ed. (Cambridge, 1952), II, 318. 


there appears the 
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before Tatler, No. 42, July 16, 1709, printed 
an inventory of “the movables of 
Ch[ristophe]r R[iJch, Esq.,” manager of the 
Theatre Royal, which were to be disposed 
of because of the closing of the theatre on 
June 6, 1709, by order of the Lord Chamber. 
lain.’” Among the “ curious pieces of furni- 
ture ” listed by Addison are: 

A mustard bowl to make Thunder with. 

Another of a_ bigger sort, by Mr, 

D[enn]is’s directions, little used.’ 

The evidence presented by the text of 
Appius and Virginia taken together with this 
passage from The Tatler seems to leave little 
reason to doubt that Dennis did make some 
“improvement” in stage thunder. 

It is somewhat more difficult, however, to 
resolve the contradiction between the 
account of Pope and that of Mottley con- 
cerning the time of Dennis’ supposed out- 
burst. If the latter is correct in asserting 
that the discovery of the alleged theft took 
place at a performance of Macbeth shortly 
after the failure of Appius and Virginia, the 
probable time would be May 20, 1709, the 
only presentation of Macbeth at Drury Lane 
between the failure of Dennis’ play in 
February, 1709, and January, 1710/11." 
Certainly one would suppose that if Dennis 
did denounce the managers for stealing his 
thunder he would have done so shortly after 
the performance of his play while the dis- 
appointment over its fate was fresh in his 
mind. 

On the other hand, if Pope’s account is 
correct, one must discover the tragedy of 
a new author which calls for stage thunder 
and which was presented reasonably soon 
after the performance of Appius and 
Virginia. Between 1710 and 1715, there 
were only three new tragedies acted at Drury 
Lane which had been written by authors 
whose plays had not been performed 
previously: Aaron Hill’s Elfrid, Ambrose 
Philips’ The Distrest Mother, and Joseph 
Addison’s Cato.’* Of these tragedies, only 
one meets the requirements. Addison and 
Philips were hardly “new authors,” and 


"The Tatler, ed. George A. Aitken (London, 
1899), I, 250n. 

'® Steele in his Preface to The Tatler attributes 
““the Inventory of the Playhouse” to Addison, 
Tatler, I, 4. 

‘Charles B. Hogan, Shakespeare in the Theatre, 
1701-1800 (Oxford, 1952), I, 270-271. 

'® John Genest, Some Account of the English 
Stage from the Restoration in 1660 to 1830 (Bath, 
1832), II, 432-433, 496, 512. 
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neither of their plays calls for stage 
thunder.’® Although Aaron Hill was master 
of the stage at Drury Lane as early as 1709, 
he had not published more than three poems 
and one prose tract by that time.*’ 
Furthermore, the stage directions of one 
scene in Elfrid call for thunder.'* From this 
evidence, therefore, one would conclude that 
Dennis’ discovery took place either at the 
performance of Macbeth, May 20, 1709, or 
that of Elfrid, January 3-9, 1709-10."° 

This conclusion, however, conflicts with 
the assumption frequently made that 
Dennis’ denunciation occurred at the intro- 
duction of “the new Thunder” which 
Addison declared in Spectator, No. 592 to 
be “much more deep and sonorous than 
any hitherto made use of.”*° Writing this 
paper published September 10, 1714, Addi- 


' son says that the new device was first re- 


hearsed “last Winter,” or during the 
dramatic season of 1713/14. If this 
assumption is correct and if it was indeed 
a performance of Macbeth at which the 
discovery took place, it would have been on 
either December 8, 1713 or January 19, 
1713/14, the only presentations that 
winter.” Pope’s account, however, cannot 
be reconciled with this assumption, for the 
only new tragedies which appeared at Drury 
Lane that season were Charles Johnson’s 
The Victim and Nicholas Rowe’s Jane 
Shore.” In 1713 neither of these play- 
wrights could have been considered “a new 
Author.” 

There is further evidence which casts 
doubt on the selection of the 1709 perform- 
ance of Macbeth and the first presentation 
of Elfrid as the occasion for Dennis’ dis- 
covery, for there is some reason to question 
whether the anecdote was current in 1711. 
In that year there appeared a work en- 
tiled The Critical Specimen, which Norman 
Ault attributed to Pope.*® This production, 
ostensibly “ A Specimen Of A Treatise in 
Folio to be printed by Subscription, 
Entituled, The Mirror of Criticisme: Or, 


The Distrest Mother (London, 1712). 
(London, 1713). 

* Aaron Hill,” DNB, IX, 638-840. 

** (London, [1710]), Act V, p. 35. 

* Nicoll, II, 335. 

* The Spectator, ed. G. Gregory Smith, Every- 
man’s Library (London, 1946), IV, 484. 

** Hogan, I, 271-272. 

2 Genest, II, 523, 524. 

* The Prose Works of Pope, ed. Norman Ault 
(Oxford, 1936), I, xi-xviii. 


Cato 
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The History of the Renown’d Rinaldo 
Furioso, Critick of the Woful Counten- 
ance,”** is a parody on Dennis’ life which 
satirizes almost every known incident of the 
critic’s life up to that time which could be 
turned to ridicule. Among other things, The 
Critical Specimen promises a chapter in the 
projected treatise: 


Of [Dennis’] Invention of a wonderful 
Mustard Bowl of a prodigious Size for 
the Players to make Thunder with, and 
the Tremendous Effects it had on the 
Chi!d of an Eminent Citizen.** 

Since no mention is made of the stolen 
thunder, one questions whether Dennis’ out- 
burst took place “a few Nights after the 
ill Fate of ” Appius and Virginia. 

As has been suggested previously, if such 
a denunciation took place, it would pro- 
bably have been soon after the performance 
of Dennis’ tragedy. Consequently, it seems 
curious that the earliest version of the tale 
of the stolen thunder appeared in 1729 and 
the other in 1747. Because of its later publi- 
cation, Mottley’s account of the incident 
would presumably have less claim to authen- 
ticity, nor is this claim strengthened when 
one considers his other literary activities. 
In addition to several plays, he produced 
quite a bit of Grub Street material, the 
most notable work being Joe Miller's Jests.?® 
The List of All the Dramatic Authors, itself, 
is clearly a piece of hack-work produced at 
the behest of the book-seller, Mr. Reeve. 
Pope, on the other hand, because of his 
enmity with Dennis, is equally suspect. 

If Dennis did denounce the managers of 
Drury Lane for stealing his thunder, he 
must have done so in a crowded theatre, 
yet there is no record of anyone who claims 
to have witnessed the scene. Certainly, if 
such an event took place, it could not have 
been kept secret, and Dennis had numerous 
enemies who would have delighted to spread 
the story. Besides Pope himself, there was 
Swift, who had included Dennis in the 
genealogy of bad critics beginning with 
Momus and Hybris and ending with 


* Ibid., I, 7. The name Rinaldo is taken from 
the title of Dennis’ only opera Rinaldo and Armida 
(London, 1699). 

*» The Prose Works of Pope, I, 16.. No one, as 
far as I have been able to discover, has explained 
“the Tremendous Effects it had on the Child of 
an Eminent Citizen.” 

“~ Gentleman’s Magazine, 1820, part II, pp. 327- 


- 
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Etcaetera the Younger?’ and who repeated 
the anecdote of Dennis’ flight to escape cap- 
ture by the French.** There was Gay, who 
with Pope satirized the critic as Sir Tre- 
mendous Longinus in Three Hours after 
Marriage*®® and who made a mock dedica- 
tion of The Mohocks to Dennis.*° There 
was Parnell, who attacked him in The Life 
of Zoilus.** Nor were Pope’s friends the 
only enemies of Dennis. Lewis Theobald 
paid his respects to the “ modern Furius ” 
in the thirty-third number of The Censor.** 
Colley Cibber resented Dennis’ implication 
that he was not the author of Love's Last 
Shift,°* and after the altercations over the 
production of The Invader of His Country 
in 1719, neither Cibber nor Steele had 
reason to love the old critic.** Yet despite 
the enmity of these and other literary men, 
the anecdote of Dennis’ stolen thunder was 
not printed until 1729. 

Perhaps there is another explanation of 
these conflicting pieces of evidence. With- 
out sharing the moral indignation of the 
Reverend Mr. Whitwell Elwin at Pope’s 
manifest duplicity in parts of The Dunciad, 
One may suggest that the tale of the stolen 
thunder is another of Pope’s embroideries 
upon a fabric of truth. Professor Aubrey 
Williams speaks of the employment in The 
Dunciad of 


a distortion of history so magnificent and 
well-conceived that it has imposed upon 
the dunces a character Pope knew they 
never actually possessed (though many 
readers have accepted it as ‘ truth’), and 
imposed upon editors and critics a never- 
ending . . . job of clarification, a laborious 


274 Tale of a Tub, ed. A. C. Guthkelch and 
D. N. Smith (Oxford, 1920), p. 94. 

** Dennis, ‘‘ who had writ a rampeye | pamphlet 
against the power of France, being in the country, 
and hearing of a French privateer hovering about 
the coast, although he were twenty miles from the 
sea, fled to town, and told his friends, ‘they need 
not wonder at his haste; for the King of France, 
having got intelligence where he was, had sent a 
privateer on purpose to catch him.’” The Prose 
Works of Swift, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1897- 
1908), I, 284. 

2° (London, 1717.) 

°° (London, 1712.) 

31 Poems on Several Occasions (London, 1747), 
pp. 219-279. 

*2 (London, 1717), II, 15. 

33 4n Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, 
“. Edmund Bellchambers (London, 1822), p. 219 
and n. 

** The Characters and Conduct of Sir John Edgar, 
in The Critical Works of John Dennis, ed. E. N. 
Hooker (Baltimore, 1939-1943), II, 181-217. 
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correction of Pope’s careful misstatements 

of fact.*° 
The anecdote of the stolen thunder seems 
to be one of these “careful misstatements 
of fact.” It is consistent with the portrait 
drawn of Dennis in such works as The 
Critical Specimen, The Narrative of Dr. 
Robert Norris,*® and Three Hours after 
Marriage. It is in harmony with the 
exaggerated notion of the furious critic care- 
fully nurtured by Pope and his friends which 
has made it virtually impossible for Dennis's 
biographers to disentangle fiction from 
truth. One strongly suspects, therefore, that 
it was Pope who invented the story and that 
it was Mottley who elaborated upon the 
anecdote of The Dunciad and thereby added 
to the English language that useful phrase 
“They steal my Thunder.” 


A. N. WILKINS. 
Junior College, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


°° Pope’s Dunciad (London, 1955), pp. 60-61. 
°° The Prose Works of Pope, 1, 153-168. 


PEPYS AND PEG HUGHES 


ON May 7, 1668, Samuel Pepys, backstage 

at the King’s Theatre, “did kiss the 
pretty woman newly come, called Pegg, that 
was Sir Charles Sidley’s mistress, a mighty 
pretty woman, and seems, but is not, 
modest.” Lord Braybrooke (1825) identi- 
fied ‘“‘ Pegg” as Margaret Hughes, but H. B. 
Wheatley (1893), convinced that Mrs. 
Hughes was “one of the original actresses 
of the King’s Company,” refused to accept 
the identification. Following Wheatley, 
later writers have continued to deny the 
possibility of ‘‘ Pegg” being Margaret 
Hughes.' 

But the common belief that Margaret 
Hughes was one of the earliest Restoration 
actresses rests solely upon the dubious 
memory of old John Downes, prompter for 
the Duke of York’s Company. His asser- 
tions that Mrs. Hughes was one of Killi- 
grew’s seven original actresses and that she 
played Desdemona in a very early revival of 
Othello cannot be trusted.? The fact is that 

’See for examples V. de S. Pinto, Sir Charles 
Sedley, 1927, and Montague Summers, The Play- 
house of Pepys, 1935, pp. 17-19. 

2John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. 
Montague Summers [1928], pp. 2, 7, 94. The cast 
given by Downes for Othello dates the revival in 
which Mrs. Hughes appeared as not earlier than 
1664, but it was probably much later. 
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for the first eight years of the Restoration 
we have absolutely no evidence that Mrs. 
Hughes was on the stage. Her name does 
not appear in the Lord Chamberlain’s list 
of ‘ Actors or Comoedians ” (autumn, 1663), 
a list which includes eight women members 
of the King’s Company.’ It is missing also 
from the Lord Chamberlain’s warrants of 
June 3, 1666, July 22, 1667, and February 8, 
1668, granting liveries to (presumably) all 
the women employed by the Company. It 
appears for the first and only time in a 
livery warrant for October 2, 1669.* 
Finally we have seven plays produced by 


,the King’s Company before May 7, 1668, 


with manuscript or printed dramatis per- 
sonae. From these (with the aid of Pepys) 
we can extract the names of a total of 
twelve actresses: Mrs. Corey, Frances and 
Elizabeth Davenport, Elizabeth Farley (Mrs. 
Weaver), Ellen Gwyn, Elizabeth Hall, Mary 
Knep, Anne and _ Rebecca Marshall, 
Katherine Mitchell, Anne Quin, and Mar- 
garet Rutter. The name of Margaret 
Hughes is conspicuously missing.° 

Mrs. Hughes’ first recorded performance 
was as Panura in Fletcher’s The Island 
Princess (4to, 1669), in November, 1668.° 
It is possible that she played Desdemona in 
the production of Othello seen by Pepys on 
February 6, 1669. Probably she played 
Angellina in Shirley’s The Sisters some time 
in 1669,’ and certainly St. Catherine in 
Dryden’s Tyrannic Love (4to, 1670), June, 
1669. Since her name appeared (as “ Mrs. 
Hues ”) in the livery warrant for October 2, 
1669, she must have been still a member of 
the company at that time; shortly afterward 
she left the stage to become Prince Rupert’s 
mistress. 

°E. S. De Beer, “A list of the department of 
the Lord Chamberlain of the Household, autumn, 
1663," Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, XIX (November, 1941), pp. 13-14. 

‘Public Record Office, L.C.5/138, p. 71; 
L.C.5/62, p. 1; EC.5/138, p. 271; L.C.5/@2, 
p. 107. The first warrant names ten women, the 
second and third, nine, and the fourth, eight. 

5 Milton C. Nahm (John Wilson’s The Cheats, 
1935, P. 62) finding a ‘‘ Mrs. Margt”’ assigned to 
the role of Mrs. Mopus assumed the actress to be 
Mrs. Hughes. But Margaret Rutter was certainly 
a member of the King’s Company in March, 1663. 

* According to Downes, Mrs. Hughes played 
Theodosia in Dryden’s An Evening’s Love, June, 
1668, but the dramatis personae of the play (4to, 
1671) gives the role to Elizabeth Boutel. In this 
case Downes may have been right, and Mrs. Boutel 
may have succeeded Mrs. Hughes in the role. 

n. em Summers, Essays in Petto [1928], pp. 
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The fact that Mrs. Hughes’ name 
appears in no records before 1668 plus the 
fact that “‘ Pegg’s ” meeting with Pepys came 
only a few months before Mrs. Hughes’ first 
recorded appearance led inevitably to the 
conclusion that it was Peg Hughes whom 
Pepys kissed on May 7, 1668. Evidently 
she was introduced to the players by Sir 
Charles Sedley as a replacement for Frances 
Davenport, who had left the stage “to be 
kept by somebody ” a few weeks earlier.* 


JOHN HAROLD WILSON. 
Ohio State University. 


* Pepys, Diary, April 7, 1668. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE VERSES 
ON MARLBOROUGH’S EXILE 


IN 1750 the Tonsons and Somerset Draper 

jointly published a two-volume miscel- 
lany entitled The Works of Celebrated 
Authors, of whose Writings there are but 
small Remains, which was clearly intended 
to rival The Works of the most celebrated 
minor Poets. In Two Volumes, published the 
previous year by Francis Cogan. Both 
miscellanies attempted to establish the 
canon of the poets represented. Cogan 
declared that his volumes were an attempt 
“... to gather into a body all those poems 
as are indisputably genuine, and worthy of 
them.’ And the Tonsons’ venture carried 
a special advertisement: 


After a diligent search we can find no 
other pieces written by those authors, 
than what are here inserted, and we hope 
it will not appear, that any spurious ones 
are printed amongst them.” 


Among the poems of Sir Samuel Garth, one 
of the poets featured in both anthologies, 
the Tonsons inserted a poem not included 
in the rival publication. 


“To the Duke of Marlborough on his Voluntary 
Banishment ” 


Go, mighty prince, and those great nations see, 

Which thy victorious arms before made free ; 

View that fam’d column, where thy name 
engrav'd, 

Shall tell their children who their empire sav'd, 

Point out that marble where thy worth is shown, 

To every grateful country but th own: 

O censure undeserv’d! unequal fate! 

Which strove to lessen him who made her great: 


1 The Works of the most celebrated Minor Poets. 
In Two Volumes. (1749), Vol. I. Sig. Po 


2The Works of Celebrated Authors, of whose 


Writings there are but small Remains 2 vols. (1750) 
Vol. I. Sig. [A2r]. 
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Which, pamper’d with success and rich in fame, 

Extoll’d his conquests, but condemn’d his name. 

But virtue is a crime when plac’d on high, 

Tho’ all the fault’s in the beholder’s eye ; 

Yet he untouch’d, as in the heat of wars, 

Flies from no danger but domestick jars, 

Smiles at the dart which angry Envy shakes, 

And only fears for Her whom he forsakes: 

He grieves to find the course of virtue cross'd, 

Blushing to see our blood no better lost ; 

Disdains in factious parties to contend, 

And proves in absence most Britannia’s friend. 

So the great Scipio of old, to shun 

That glorious envy which his arms had won, 

Far from his dear, ungrateful Rome retir’d, 

Prepar’d when e’er his country’s cause requir’d, 

To shine in peace or war, and be again admir’d.* 

Cogan soon found it expedient to publish 
a supplement to his miscellany. He 
explained that 


Since the publication of the two former 
volumes of this undertaking several 
gentlemen have been so good, to point 
out such pieces as were omitted therein, 
and assisted us with others which were 
never before collected, and some not 
before printed.* 


Perhaps one of the helpful gentlemen 
called Cogan’s attention to the poem on 
Marlborough appearing in the Garth section 
of the Tonsons’ volumes. In any event, 
Cogan found space for this poem among 
the Garth items in the supplement.® It has 
remained in the Garth canon in such collec- 
ted editions of the poets as Johnson’s, 
Anderson’s, and Chalmers’. 

The poem defended the Duke of Marl- 
borough in his lowest hour, when, stripped 
of his offices, spurned by the Queen, and 
his friends scorned, he contemplated self- 
exile. It probably was in circulation a few 
weeks before Marlborough’s departure, 
when it was generally known that a Queen’s 
pass to travel in foreign lands had been 
granted to him.* The original title of the 
poem was “ To his Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough, on the report of his going into 
Germany.” The poem was later featured in 
the English Gratitude, or the Whig Miscel- 


3 Tbid., p. 360. 

ar | yo clin to the Works of the Most Cele- 
brated Minor Poets (1750), Preface. 

3 Ibid., p. 83. 

‘Queen ‘Anne’s pass allowing Marlborough to 
travel in foreign countries was dated October 30, 
1712. The Duke set sail on November 24, but 
was detained by contrary winds until December 1. 
The poem was dated Nov. 10, 1712 by Luttrell. 
Cf. Giles Jacob, An Historical Account of the Lives 
and Writings of Our most Considerable English 
Poets, whether Epick, Lyrick, Elegiack, Epigramat- 
ists, &c. (1720) BM copy C45 c. 17/18/19 p. 59. 
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lany, published in 1713; the title was 
changed to “ On the Duke of Marlborough’s 
going into Germany.” 

This poem was the product of the versatile 
pen of Dr. George Sewell (d. 1726), who 
shared Garth’s interest in poetry and 
medicine as well as his personal loyalty to 
the Marlboroughs. It appeared in Sewell’s 
Poems on Several Occasions (1719) and in 
his posthumous works edited by his brother, 
Gregory.’ Furthermore, Giles Jacob inclu- 
ded this poem and quoted from it in his list 
of the writings of Sewell.* 

Error often leads to further errors. 
Another poem by Sewell (included in his 
Poems on Several Occasions and attributed 
to him by Jacob) has been occasionally 
attributed to Garth because it was inscribed 
as being “ By the author of the lines on his 
(Marlborough’s) leaving England.”® This 
poem, ‘“ Upon his Majesty’s Accession, in- 
scribed to the Duke of Marlborough,” is 
included in the Garth entries of the CBEL 
and in the catalogue of the Cushing Collection 
at Yale University, probably the best 
Garth collection extant. However, the 
anonymous Verses written on the morning 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s funeral (1722) 
has never been attributed to Garth, who 
died in 1719, despite the fact that it was 
“By the author of those on His Grace’s 
going into Germany.”*® Perhaps Sewell was 


the author. ALBERT ROSENBERG. 


*George Sewell, Poems on Several Occasions 
(1719), pp. 1-3; Posthumous Works of Dr. George 
Sewell Late of Hampstead, Physician. (1728), 
pp. 1-3. 

* Jacob, op. cit., p. 177. The poem was attributed 
to Addison by Sir Winston Churchill, who quoted 
it in his biography of his illustrious ancestor, 
Marlborough His Life And Times (1938), VI, p. 
577. <As_ his source, Churchill cited Thomas 
Lediard’s The Life of John, Duke of Marlborough 
3 vols. (1736) III, pp. 297-298. Lediard included 
the poem in his biography, but he gave no informa- 
tion concerning its author. Moreover, it is not 
included in the edition of Addison’s poems edited 
by Tickell. 

_ Poems (1719), pp. 18-27. Jacob, op. cit., 


p. 

‘ B M. 1876 f. 1 (93). In the British Museum 
Catalogue it is listed as an \ wes item under 
the Churchill entries, Vol. X, p. 


POPE’S “WORDS ARE LIKE LEAVES” 


AT least three medieval churchmen— 

Abelard, Richard of Saint Victor, and 
Gregory the Great—have metaphors similar 
to those of Pope in An Essay on Criticism, 
II, 205-210: 
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Others for language all their care express, 

And value books, as women men, for dress: 

Their praise is still,—the style is excellent : 

The sense, they humbly take upon content. 

Words are like leaves; and where they most 

abound, 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

In Chapter III of Historia Calamitatum 
(Opera, ed. Victor Cousin (Paris, 1849), I, 
7), Abelard compares the glib Anselm of 
Laon to a tree rich in leaves but as barren 
of fruit as the fig tree cursed by Jesus: 

Arbor ejus tota in foliis aspicientibus a 

longe conspicua videbatur, sed propin- 

quantibus, et diligentius intuentibus 


‘ infructuosa reperiebatur. Ad hanc itaque 


quum accessissem ut fructum inde colli- 

gerem, deprehendi illam esse ficulneam 

cui maledixit Dominus. 

In Benjamin Minor (Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, CXCVI, 34 C), Richard of Saint 
Victor compares literary style to neatness of 
dress, a matter unworthy of a monk’s 
concern: 

At isti econtra magis abominantes quam 

sectantes humilitatem, multo amplius 

erubescunt habere sordidam vestem quam 
sordidam mentem. Quam multi hodie 
sunt, quos magis puderet in oratione 
fecisse barbarismum contra regulam 

Prisciani, quam protulisse mendacium in 

suo sermone contra regulam Christi. 

Like Pope, Gregory the Great combines 
the metaphors of leaves and of outward 
show. In Moralium Libri, sive Expositio in 
Librum B. Job (Migne, P.L., LXXV, 516 
A-B), he expresses vehement contempt for 
the mere “ outward discipline” of correct 
grammar, for the leaves of fruitless 
loquacity, and for flourishing straw in which 
the grain doesn’t swell : 

Quaeso autem ut hujus operis dicta per- 

currens, in his verborum folia non 

requiras, quia per sacra eloquia ab eorum 
tractatoribus infructuosae loquacitatis 
levitas studiose compescitur, dum in 
templo Dei nemus plantari prohibetur 
(Deut. XVI. 21). Et cuncti procul dubio 
scimus, quia quoties in foliis male laetae 
segetis culmi proficiunt, minori plenitu- 
dine spicarum grana turgescunt. Unde et 
ipsam loquendi artem, quam magisteria 
disciplinae exterioris insinuant, servare 
despexi. Nam sicut hujus quoque epis- 
tolae tenor enuntiat, non metacismi 
collisionem fugio, non barbarismi con- 
fusionem devito, situs motusque praepo- 
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sitionum casus servare contemno, quia 
indignus vehementer existimo, ut verba 
coelestis oraculi restringam sub regulis 
Donati. 


We know that Pope read Abelard and 
various other theologians in his father’s 
library. Since his father was a Catholic of 
strong conviction, these may well have in- 
cluded not only Gregory the Great and 
Richard of Saint Victor but also Saint 
Augustine, who said, “ Whatever is, is 
good ” (Confessions, Everyman ed., p. 135), 
and Saint Anselm of Canterbury, who said, 
“Whatever is, is rightly so” (Migne, P.L., 
CLVIII, 475 C). This suggests a new field 
of investigation for students of Pope—one 
richer than most, it may be, in opportunities 
for vain conjecture. 

J. MITCHELL Morse. 


The Pennsylvania State University. 


CHESTERFIELD AGELASTUS 


N one of Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his 
son, dated 9th March, 1748,’ there 
occurs the famous sentence: “I am sure 
that, since I have had the full use of my 
reason, nobody has ever heard me laugh.” 
St. Jerome’ indicates that Lucilius, an 
important early Roman satirist (circ. 180- 
103 B.c.) said that Marcus Crassus* laughed 
only once in his life—at the application of 
some proverb.* Cicero, de Finibus V, 30, 
92,° says that Crassus was still known as 
“ Agelastus” (“the non-laughing man”), 
and also refers to Lucilius’ remark in the 
Tusculan Disputations 111, 15, 31. 
References to Cicero are fairly frequent 
in the letters,* from which it is clear that 
Cicero’s works were amongst Chesterfield’s 


‘Lord Chesterfield’s letters (edited by B. Dobrée, 
1932), Vol. III, page 1116. 

? Cited 7 Marx in Vol. 1, p. 340, of his edition 
of the Lucilian fragments. 

*> Grandfather of Marcus Licinius Crassus, the 
Triumvir. 

*similem habent labra lacturam asino carduos 
comedente (‘‘ His lips hold a lettuce like when an 
ass is devouring thistles *’). 

5cp., too, Pliny, Natural History, VII, 18, 79. 

* See, for example, the letter of October 4th, 1746, 
where the purple passage (Cicero, pro Archia 7, 
16) is quoted (Dobrée, Vol. III, p. 778); also, the 
letter of July 20th, 1747, where he offers his son 
literary advice: ‘“‘ The best models that you can 
form yourself upon, are Cicero, Cardinal d’Ossat, 
Madame Sevigné and Comte Bussy Rabutin.” 
([bid., pp. 967-968.) In the latter quotation Cicero 
is in strange company, but it is gratifying to note 
that he is at least put first! 
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favourite reading matter. In the composi- 
tion of the letters, he was particularly in- 
debted to the first book of de Officiis.’ 
Classical precepts were taken seriously in 
“the age of reason,” and in several places 
in the letters the virtuous example of 
antique Romans is cited for the boys’ ad- 
miration, but to declare that Chesterfield 
consciously modelled himself on the morose 
Crassus would be to go too far. Perhaps 
when he wrote the words (and I suspect that 
they are not literally true; they are an 
expression of his affectation) he had the 
passages of Cicero “at the back of his mind. 
Or, it may be that the example of other 
“ Agelasti”® of the age influenced him. 
Whatever the facts may be, the: rough 
parallel between the story about Crassus 
and Chesterfield’s remark is interesting and 
has not, as far as I know, been pointed out. 


H. MacL. Currie. 
Bedford College, 
University of London. 


7See Willard Connely’s article on Chesterfield 
in Chambers’ Encyclopaedia. 

*For these see Dobrée’s note on the passage 
under discussion (Vol. III, p. 1116). Had they 
read Cicero, too? 


GOLDSMITH ATTRIBUTIONS IN THE 
“ LITERARY MAGAZINE ” 


HOUGH a number of articles in the 
Literary Magazine have been attributed 

to Goldsmith, it is not certain, a priori, 
that he contributed to that periodical. Three 
papers from it were later incorporated into 
the Bee,’ sometimes with changes; though 
this would ordinarily be final proof, the 
Bee has a notoriously large amount of 
borrowed material. No essays in the 
Literary Magazine were reprinted in the 
collected Essays of 1765 or 1766, and none 
reappeared in the Citizen of the World. 
Consequently, it is necessary that papers 
considered show positive evidence, in the 
absence of which they must be rejected from 
the canon. Percy’s edition of Goldsmith’s 
Works (1801) makes no attributions to 
Goldsmith in this periodical, so that even 
his vaguely defined authority is lacking for 
ascriptions in it. James Prior was the first 


** An Account of the Augustan Age of 
England,” in Bee, No. 8 (Literary Magazine, May, 
1758); ‘Of the Pride and Luxur iP of the Middling 
Class of People,” in Bee, No. 7 (Literary — 
May, 1758); “Custom and Laws Compared,” 
Bee, No. 7 (Literary Magazine, July, 1758). 
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to trace Goldsmith’s hand in the Literary 
Magazine; J. W. M. Gibbs reprinted Prior's 
choices and added more of his own; and 
R. W. Seitz, in 1929, found no evidence that 
Goldsmith was connected with the maga- 
zine.” Perhaps a re-examination of the 
essays, in the light of all the acknowledged 
works, can add information on these ascrip- 
tions: Prior, after all, was rarely wrong on 
Goldsmith’s writings, while Mr. Seitz may 
have let his zeal for revision outweigh the 
evidence; and the selections of Gibbs, the 
editor of the edition of Goldsmith that is 
so far the best, deserve a trial. 

The first attribution by Prior, and the 
most difficult to assess, is “The Poetical 
Scale,” in the number for January, 1758, 
The following are his reasons for the ascrip- 
tion: (1) The severity of the criticism of 
Milton as compared to Shakespeare led to 
the suspicion that Johnson had written the 
article; Johnson denied its authorship. (2) 
Johnson did not recall the article; this im- 
plies that he was unacquainted with the 
author; Johnson and Goldsmith did not 
become acquainted until some years after 
1758. (3) A scale is used to judge the rela- 
tive merits of poets, and in the preface of 
the Citizen of the World such a scale is 
mentioned. (4) The opinion of the dis- 
putants in the Bentley-Boyle controversy is 
the same as that in Goldsmith’s work. 
(5) There is the same account here of the 
origin of two of Parnell’s poems as in Gold- 
smith’s Life of Thomas Parnell (1770). (6) 
There is “the same preference here of 
Farquhar over Congreve, Vanburgh, and 
others, as always maintained by him in con- 
versation and in writing.” (7) The style, 
especially in the use of the first person, is 
the same as Goldsmith’s. (8) Goldsmith’s 
cousin, Mrs. Jane Lawder, seemed to recol- 
lect his having drawn up some such paper 
at the request of her father and Goldsmith’s 
benefactor, Thomas Contarine. (9) In Feb- 
ruary, 1758, begins a series the last part of 
which furnished the article on the “ Augus- 
tan Age in England” for the Bee; in the 
same month appeared another paper later 
in the Bee, that “‘On the Pride and Luxury 


2James Prior, Life of acegl Goldsmith, ein 
(London: John Murray, 1837), I, 234-6; J. W. M. 
Gibbs, ed., The Works of Oliver ’ Goldsmith 
(London: G. Bell, “=, III, 450-9; IV, 417-62, 
513-5; V, 7-59. (All subsequent references to 
Works are to this edition.) R. W. Seitz, ‘ Gold- 
+ ag the Literary Magazine,’ RES, V (1929), 
410- 
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of the Middling Class of People.” (10) The 
“Poetical Scale” and its “Sequel” were 
afterwards printed in the Lady’s Magazine 
while Goldsmith was connected with it. 
(Life of Goldsmith, Il, 234-6.) 

Three of these points (1, 2, 8) are 
obviously worthless, and some others (4, 5, 
6) not so definitive as Prior implies; but 
enough important evidence remains to make 
the problem difficult. The ratings of the 
poets accord fairly well with Goldsmith’s 
opinions throughout his life, due allowance 
being made for changes occasioned by time 
and varying interests. Fairly significant are 
the low judgement of Drayton and the high 
one of Addison; on the other hand, Gold- 
smith elsewhere thinks much more of 
Waller than here and much less of Thom- 
son.* The rankings of Milton and Shake- 
speare are not very important as evidence: 
Goldsmith’s attitude toward Shakespeare 
tended to vary with his mood, and the 
occasional captiousness seems _ induced 
more by a reaction to bardolatry and 
grotesque theatrical alterations than by 
actual contempt; in any event, there is as 
much high praise of Shakespeare in Gold- 
smith’s writing as there is faultfinding.* 
The rating of Milton, while somewhat 
lower than that of Shakespeare, is still 
extremely high—Shakespeare is rated at 
nineteen (twenty is the maximum grade) in 
the quality of genius, and Milton at 
eighteen; no one else achieves nineteen. The 
attack on Milton’s prose writings has neither 
parallel nor contradiction elsewhere in Gold- 
smith, and therefore does not constitute 
evidence about authorship. In general, most 
poets before the Restoration are considered 
low in the scale of poetic ability; similarly, 


* Waller is given comparatively low grades in the 
scale; but in The Beauties of English Poesy (Lon- 
don: W. Griffin, 1767), Goldsmith remarks on the 
poem ‘‘ On the Death of the Lord Protector,” “* Our 
poetry was not quite harmonized in Waller’s time; 
so that this, which would be now looked upon as 
a slovenly sort of versification, was, with respect 
to the times in which it was written, almost a 
prodigy of harmony” (II, 102). Thomson, how- 
ever, receives grades about as high as those of 
rer, but his work is deprecated in the Beauties, 

“See the following for revealing references to 
Shakespeare: Works, III, 519 (Enquiry); Works, 
I, 275-90 (Essays, “‘ A Reverie at the Boar’s-head- 
tavern in ae ”); Works, IV, 26 (Memoirs 
of Voltaire); Works, I, 105, 107, 146 (Vicar of 
Wakefield); History of England, in a Series of 
Letters from a Nobleman to his Son (London: J. 
Newbery, 1764), I, 298 and II, 140. 
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the Beauties of English Poesy contains 
nothing before Denham and Waller. 

The definitions of the four criteria for 
ranking poets are quite consistent with 
Goldsmith’s aesthetic theories: 


By Genius is meant those excellencies that 
no study or art can communicate—such 
as elevation, expression, description, wit, 
humour, passion, &c. 

Judgment implies a preserving that pro- 
bability in conducting or disposing a 
composition that reconciles it to credibility 
and the appearance of truth, and such as 
is best suited to effect the purpose aimed 
at. 

By learning is not meant learning in an 
academical or scholastic sense, but that 
species of it which can best qualify a poet 
to excel in the subject he attempts. 
Versification is not only that harmony of 
numbers which renders a composition, 
whether in rhime or blank verse, agreeable 
to the ear, but a just connection between 
the expression and the sentiment, resulting 
entirely from the energy of the latter, and 
so happily adapted, that they seem 
created for that very purpose, and not to 
be altered but for the worse.° 


Judgment here is substantially what 
Goldsmith elsewhere called taste,° and the 
definition of versification clearly fore- 
shadows what Goldsmith was to consider, 
in Letter XL of the Citizen of the World, 
the essence of poetry: “The rapturous 
flowings of joy, or the interruptions of 
indignation, require accents placed entirely 
different, and a structure consonant to the 
emotions they would express. Changing 
passions, and numbers changing with those 
passions, make the whole secret of Western 
as well as Eastern poetry ” (Works, III, 154). 


The opinion of the ancients-moderns 
controversy, as Prior notes, is fairly similar 
to Goldsmith’s: though Goldsmith was 
generally neutral on the subject, he often 
suggested that the moderns had as much 


5 The Literary and Antigallican Magazine (Lon- 
don: J. Wilkie), III, 6. 

* Taste is to Goldsmith a sense of proportion: 
“Taste in writing, is the exhibition of the greatest 
quantity of beauty and of use that may be ad- 
mitted into any description without counteracting 
each other” (Works, III, 535. Enquiry). Verisi- 
militude was his passion, as he demonstrated in 
all his critical writings, from the reviews in the 
Monthly Review to the prefaces to the Animated 

Nature, i.., the whole span of his career. 
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merit at least as the ancients;’ the author 
of the essay feels that an impartial reader 
“will acknowledge Bentley to be superior 
to Boyle in wit and spirit, as much as he is 
in learning and argument, and what I am 
sorry to say, in facts and candour” 
(Literary Magazine, Ill, 7). The ground for 
preferring Shakespeare to Milton substan- 
tially agrees with Goldsmith’s aesthetic: 
“But the faults of Shakespear were those 
of GENIUS, those of Milton of the MAN 
OF GENIUS. The former arise from 
imagination getting, the better of judgment; 
the latter from habit getting the better of 
imagination” (III, 7). A remark on Gran- 
ville, Lord Lansdowne, explaining his 
exclusion from the scale, is quite character- 
istic of Goldsmith: “. .. had he not been a 
Lord he could have had very little preten- 
sions to be a Poet” (III, 7).6 In view of 
the general consistency of the literary 
theories in this essay with those of Gold- 
smith, of the similar opinion of various 
English poets, and of points (3), (4), (5), 
(7), (9), and (10) of my summary of Prior’s 
argument, it seems to me fairly probable 
that Goldsmith wrote this article. 

The companion piece to the “ Poetical 
Scale ” is the “ SEQUEL to the POETICAL 
BALANCE, being Miscellaneous Thoughts 
on English POETS,” which appeared in the 
issue for February, 1758, and which seems 
to be by the same hand. Again, there is 
no negative evidence of importance, and 
some that is positive. Spenser and Sidney 
are compared, and the difference between 
them is attributed to their different social 
positions, with the nobleman’s explaining 
his literary inferiority. There is nothing 
definite to hold to here beyond Goldsmith’s 


7 Tt is unaccountable how a dispute so trifling 
could be contested with so much virulence . . . this 
contested excellence can be decided in favour of 
neither. They have both copied from different 
originals, described the manners of different ages ; 
have exhibited nature as they found her, and both 
are excellent in separate imitations” (Works, III, 
529-30); “As for their [the ancients’] intellectual 
powers, these also were probably the same as ours; 
we excel them in the sciences, which may be con- 
sidered as an history of accumulated experience; 
and they excel us in the poetic arts, as they had 
the first rifling of the striking images of nature.” 
An History of the Earth, and Animated Nature 
(London: J. Nourse, 1774), II, 266. 

*For a few passages indicating Goldsmith’s con- 
tempt for noble authors, see his short review of 
Cambridge. A Poem (Monthly Review, May, 1757, 
p. 461); Letters LVII and XCIII of the Citizen 
of the World; and the Vicar, Chapter XI. 
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frequently expressed dislike for titled 
authors; in the acknowledged writings he 
merely mentions Spenser as a very great 
poet and does not mention Sidney at all.’ 
The essayist finds that Spenser and Sidney 
had basically the same poetic gifts; because 
of the demands of court styles, Sidney’s 
genius was “ fritter’d, as Juliet wishes Romeo 
to be, into little stars, and tortur’d into all 
the fantastick shapes that squeamish affec- 
tation and inverted nature can demand” 
(Literary Magazine, Ill, 59). Like Gold- 
smith, the critic evidently appreciates 
smoothness and simplicity, and abhors 
affectation. Like Goldsmith again, he in- 
sists that, despite satirists’ statements to the 
contrary, no striking characters are possible 
without originals in nature.’ The author 
considers Shakespeare, Otway, and Dryden 
the greatest English tragic writers; Gold- 
smith consistently agreed on the first two, 
though in the History in Letters (II, 140) he 
felt that Rowe was third. The author, like 
Goldsmith, objects to irrelevant material— 
here referred to as poetry—in dramas: 
‘“* By poetry in a tragedy I mean every thing 
that is not proper for a character to say, be 
it said ever so finely, or sung ever so 
sweetly ” (Literary Magazine, Ill, 60). On 
the other hand, the author feels that Addi- 
son, despite his failure in this respect, and 
despite his mistake in copying the ancients 
rather than life, still wrote, in Cato, the 
greatest modern tragedy outside the works 
of Shakespeare and Otway; Goldsmith held 
Addison in high esteem, but he never even 
mentioned Cato in the undoubted works. 
There is in the essay a high estimate of 
Aristophanes’ comic genius, and despair 
over the impossibility of translating him 
satisfactorily into English; Goldsmith 
always deplored the fact that humor was 
essentially untranslatable.* Of modern 

*Spenser is twice praised, highly but perfunc- 
torily: see History in Letters, I, 298, and The 
History of England, from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of George II, III, 154. 

*° Poetry “‘ might be studied to more advantage, 
raher by imitation than precept.’ Its rules “* were 
collected, not from nature, but a copy of nature, 
and would vppe amy! give us still fainter re- 
semblances of original beauty’? (Works, III, 472. 
Enquiry); see also Goldsmith’s review of Rabener’s 
Satirical Letters (Monthly Review, August, 1757, 
p. 104) and n. 7 above. 

“There is a cast of humour, as well as of 
manners, peculiar to each country; and this is 
what makes every nation give the preference to its 
own Writers on humorous subjects’ (Monthly 
Review, August, 1757, p. 104). 
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English playwrights, Congreve is best at 
humorous dialogue, but his powers, though 
of the greatest in “ high” comedy, are low 
in “genteel” comedy. The writer tenta- 
tively implies that the latter form is inferior 
by showing the poverty of two major scenes, 
one in Vanbrugh’s Provoked Husband and 
the other in Steele’s Conscious Lovers; Gold- 
smith, in the preface to the Good-Natured 
Man (Works, II, 145-6) and in an article in 
the Westminster Magazine that he almost 
certainly wrote,'* attacks sentimental, or 
“genteel” comedy. Finally, though the 
scale itself had not ranked Farquhar above 
his contemporaries, the writer estimates his 
“comic genius” to be as high as it is con- 
sidered in Goldsmith’s Vicar, Citizen of the 
World, and History in Letters:'* “‘ Farquhar 
had a much truer comic genius than any 
of his contemporaries, but it was confin’d 
by his situation in life, with the same advan- 
tages that Vanburgh, Congreve and Steel 
had, he could have written better than any 
of them, and there is an originality in his 
Sir Harry Wildair, that none of his con- 
temporaries have come up to in Comedy” 
(Literary Magazine, Ill, 61). Again, the 
evidence seems to indicate a strong probab- 
ility that Goldsmith was the author of the 
article; if he wrote “ The Poetical Scale,” he 
wrote its “‘ Sequel.” 

The series “The History of our own 
Language,” in the Literary Magazine for 
February, March, April, and May of 1758, 
was suggested by Prior, who first discovered 
that its last portion was used, with several 
paragraphs omitted, as ““ An Account of the 
Augustan Age of England” in the Bee. 
Gibbs was the first to print the series as 
Goldsmith’s. There seems little reason to 
doubt Goldsmith’s authorship; even Mr. 
Seitz, who maintained that Goldsmith’s only 
connection with the Literary Magazine was 
that of a reader, did not question his writing 
of this article (Seitz, p. 419). Rather, he 
found one important contradiction in the 
Bee article of material in its source, and 


2 Essay on the Theatre; or, A Comparison 
between Sentimental and Laughing Comedy,” The 
Westminster Magazine, or the Pantheon of Taste, 
I (January, 1773), 4-6. For evidence of authorship, 
see my unpub. diss., Internal Evidence and Gold- 
smith’s Periodical Writings (New York University, 
1953), 388-91. 


™ Works, I, 147; III, 347; History in Letters, 
II, 139. 
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based his argument against Goldsmith’s 
authorship of the latter on that. But the 
style of the series is Goldsmith’s, its imagery 
is highly characteristic of him, and the 
literary opinions are his or, in some in- 
stances, at least consistent with his. The 
reflections on the various writers considered, 
reflections that Mr. Seitz thought too 
learned for Goldsmith, are nowhere pro- 
found; they do not indicate intensive study, 
and could easily have been put together 
from available compilations and books of 
criticism. 

The series seems to me a homogeneous 
whole from the viewpoint of style and 
theory. The first person is generally used, 
and the language is clear and straight- 
forward as in Goldsmith’s acknowledged 
writings, no effort is made to overpower the 
reader with technical jargon such as that, 
for example, in the “ Belles Lettres” series 
in the British Magazine, long ascribed to 
Goldsmith.'* There is a certain amount of 
historical knowledge, particularly in the first 
essay, “ Of the Propagation of the English 
Language,” but it is of the kind that can 
be acquired without too much difficulty; 
furthermore, Goldsmith must have known 
something of current anthropology and 
philology, for in December of the same year 
he was to review Wise’s Enquiries Concern- 
ing the First Inhabitants . . . of Europe and 
Bayly’s Introduction to Languages for the 
Monthly Review. Mr. Seitz felt that Gold- 
smith, who did not like the Scots, could 
not have praised their medieval writings, as 
the essayist does; on the other hand, Gold- 
smith nowhere else mentions Scottish 
literature of the fifteenth century, while the 
one opinion here of contemporary Scots is 
in his vein: “Our Northern criticks have 
treated the descendants of the Belgic Gauls 
with a superciliousness that equally betrays 
their ignorance and their pride” (Literary 
Magazine, Ill, 57). Like Goldsmith, the 
writer insists upon the use of clear Anglo- 
Saxon derivatives rather than heavily 
Latinate or French words. 


Morris GOLDEN. 


(To be continued) 


A series of essays first ascribed to Goldsmith 
in the 1801 edition of his Miscellaneous Works 
and conclusively proved not by him by Caroline F. 
Tupper, ‘ Essays Erroneously attributed to Gold- 
smith,” PMLA, XXXIX (1924), 325-42. 
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COLERIDGE, BYRON, AND 
SCHILLER’S “DER GEISTERSEHER ” 


ITHIN Schiller’s prose tale Der 
Geisterseher, or The Apparitionist, 
occurs a strange and fascinating story re- 
lated by one of the characters, a Sicilian 
sorcerer, as eye-witness evidence concerning 
the mysterious nature of the Apparitionist, 
usually called the Armenian but apparently 
another incarnation of the Wandering 
Jew.’ This brief portion of Schiller’s story, 
presenting as it does both a pseudo-mystical 
séance and an inexplicable ghostly manifes- 
tation, fascinated Coleridge and Byron to 
the extent that each poet independently re- 
told the tale in a narrative of his own. As 
John Livingston Lowes has pointed out in 
The Road to Xanadu (p. 243), the plot of 
Coleridge’s blank verse drama Osorio, 
written in 1797 when Coleridge was 25, “ is 
drawn freely from the Sicilian’s tale in 
Schiller’s Der Geisterseher.” Some ten years 
later, at a time when he could not have 
known Coleridge’s unpublished and unacted 
Osorio (finally revised and presented as 
Remorse at Drury Lane in 1813), Byron at 
19 wrote a ballad based on the Sicilian’s 
tale called “Oscar of Alva,” appearing in 
Hours of Idleness in 1807.2 Although 
neither Byron nor Coleridge had written 
any memorable poetry at the time when 
each tried his hand at the Sicilian’s tale, the 
markedly dissimilar emphasis which the 
two placed on the main elements in the 
original story foreshadows attitudes and 
interests soon to become familiar hallmarks 
of their later and better known works. 
The basic story concerns two brothers and 
the lady to whom the elder brother is 
betrothed. In the Sicilian’s tale, the elder 
brother Jeronymo disappears from his 
father’s estate near Naples just before the 
date set for his marriage to Antonia, pre- 
sumably the victim of Algerian pirates. 
Five years later the Sicilian sorcerer, at the 
request of the younger brother Lorenzo, 
stages a séance at the father’s villa to con- 


*See Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (1927), pp. 
243ff. Lowes traces the influence of Schiller’s 
Armenian on the characterization of Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner. 

? The only critic I know of who points out this 
sharing of source material by Coleridge and Byron 
is Alois Brandl in Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1887), 
p. 168. Byron acknowledges his debt to Schiller 
in a note appended to “‘ Oscar of Alva’’; see The 
Works of Lord Byron, Poetry. Vol. I, ed. E. H. 
Coleridge (1898), 131n. 
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vince Antonia of Jeronymo’s death and 
leave her free to marry Lorenzo. The 
spectre mechanically conjured up by the 
Sicilian removes from its finger a ring 
known to have been worn by Jeronymo 
when he disappeared. Convinced that the 
elder brother has been killed by pirates, 
Lorenzo’s father arranges for the marriage 
of his surviving son to the still reluctant 
Antonia. At the nuptial feast a strange, 
gaunt figure attired as a Franciscan monk 
appears and, after the guests have departed, 
demands that the family drink to the 
memory of Jeronymo. When the trembling 
Lorenzo repeats the toast, a terrifying figure 
clad in bloody garments appears, crying, “I 
hear the voice of my murderer!” Lorenzo 
dies in frightful convulsions while both 
monk (presumably the mysterious Armen- 
ian) and apparition fade away as inexplic- 
ably as they had come. 

This story, told reluctantly by a man who 
had apparently made himself an accessory 
to the crime by accepting Jeronymo’s ring 
from Lorenzo, conveys only by implication 
the characteristic differences between the 
two brothers. Coleridge and Byron in their 
own versions of the tale are eager to rectify 
the reticence of the original narrator. 
Byron’s much briefer adaptation, in his 316- 
line ballad, follows Schiller’s story in most 
essentials but adds details of characteriza- 
tion. “Oscar of Alva” is laid in the 
Scottish Highlands, where the once-powerful 
clan of Alva has gone down to oblivion 
because of the tragedy forthwith related by 
Byron. Oscar, the elder brother, “ own’d 
a hero’s soul,” but the younger, Allan, 
although equally brave, was  crafty— 
“Smooth his words had been from youth.” 
Oscar disappears, the apparent victim of 
an assassin, while the clan is assembled for 
his wedding to Mora. A year later Allan 
has gained in his father’s and Mora’s affec- 
tions the place once held by Oscar. As for 
Mora, “She thought that Oscar low was 
laid, / And Allan’s face was wondrous 
fair; / If Oscar liv’d, some other maid / 
Had claimed his faithless bosom’s care.” 
After the passage of another year, “ the year 
of anxious trembling” for the new lovers, 
Allan’s father gives his consent to the 
marriage of Allan and Mora. At the 
marriage celebration a gloomy stranger- 
chief appears and “ at noon of night” asks 
why Oscar should be forgotten. As in the 
Sicilian’s version, the stranger forces Allan 
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to drink a toast to Oscar, and a “ darkly 
gleaming form” with red wounds on his 
bare breast materializes, shouting “ ’Tis he! 
I hear my murderer’s voice!” The ghost 
disappears in the whirlwind of a thunder- 
storm, leaving Allan lying lifeless on the 
floor. 

Byron’s main changes in the original 
story, besides shifting the setting from 
Naples to Scotland, consist of showing from 
the beginning that Allan has a devious, 
vengeful nature and that Mora has a fickle- 
ness not exhibited by Schiller’s Antonia. 
Whereas Antonia instinctively distrusts the 
younger brother Lorenzo and _ remains 
loyal to the missing Jeronymo for five years, 
yielding after the staged séance only 
because of the father’s insistence, Mora 
allows herself to be consoled very soon by 
handsome young Allan and even is willing 
to believe that Oscar, if he lives, has trans- 
ferred his allegiance to some other maiden. 
This cynical fickleness of Mora’s makes it 
unnecessary for Byron to retain the séance 
scene from Schiller’s story and serves to 
place the entire emphasis on the super- 
natural manifestation at the wedding 
banquet. Another distinctly Byronic twist 
to the story occurs in Byron’s concluding 
comments on Allan’s crime: “ And Mora’s 
eye could Allan move, / She bade his 
wounded pride rebel: / Alas! that eyes, which 
beam’d with love, / Should urge the soul to 
deeds of Hell.” Instead of putting the full 
blame on the diabolical nature of the younger 
brother, as both Schiller and Coleridge do, 
Byron makes the heroine a flirtatious creature 
who by clear implication cast her eyes Allan’s 
way even before Oscar died and hence urged 
him on to his “ deed of Hell.” 

As one would suspect, Coleridge, when he 
turned Schiller’s brief tale into the basic 
plot of his five-act play Osorio, placed upon 
it an emphasis strikingly different from 
Byron’s and in fact altered the story in one 
important particular: in order to exemplify 
a forgiving attitude in the elder brother, 
Coleridge preserves him from death and 
brings him back in the flesh to arouse re- 
morse in the heart of his guilty younger 
brother. And he seizes upon the séance, 
ignored by Byron and little emphasized by 
Schiller, as his main dramatic scene instead 
of the banquet episode, which he omits in 
favor of a real life return for the elder brother. 

In Osorio, and its revised version Remorse, 
the older brother Albert (Alvar in 
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Remorse’*) returns in disguise to his home in 
Granada three years after his supposed 
assassination by hirelings of his brother 
Osorio (Ordonio in Remorse), planning to 
arouse remorse in Osorio. The assassins, 
unknown to Osorio, had spared Albert’s life 
when they learned in horror that his own 
brother hired them in order that Osorio 
might marry Albert’s betrothed, the rich 
heiress Maria (Teresa in Remorse). In his 
disguise as a Moorish sorcerer, Albert is 
asked by Osorio to hold a séance which will 
prove to Maria that Albert is dead. Osorio 
gives the supposed sorcerer for mystic 
revelation at this séance a portrait of Maria 
taken from Albert by the assassins. Instead 
Albert, amid incantation and incense, reveals 
a painting of his own assassination. Osorio 
rushes out to murder the chief assassin 
Ferdinand (Zulimez in Remorse), assuming 
that Ferdinand, a Moslem, has betrayed him 
to the Moorish sorcerer. Still unrecognized, 
Albert is imprisoned on Osorio’s order as an 
alien Moslem and finally in his cell reveals his 
identity to Osorio and Maria. Osorio, feeling 
horror for his deeds if not remorse, attempts 
to commit suicide but is prevented his by 
brother and Maria, who urge him to live and 
reform. The issue is settled when a band of 
Moors rushes in to kill Osorio in retribution 
for the murder of the Moslem Ferdinand. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s rejection of 
Osorio for Drury Lane Theatre in 1797, 
reputedly because of the “ obscurity of the 
last three acts,”* is not surprising in view 


® This echoing of Byron’s clan name “ Alva” is 
eo coincidental, although Coleridge might 
ave read Byron’s ballad and been influenced by 
its use of the name when he was revising Osorio. 
Coleridge made references to his revision of the 
play in letters bearing dates from 1801 to 1812 and 
once claimed to have rewritten Osorio at Bristol 
in 1807 (see E. K. Chambers, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, 1938, p. 205). Most of Coleridge’s character 
names in both versions can be traced to Robert 
Watson’s History of the Reign of Philip Il of 
Spain, as Lowes discovered from his reading of 
the Gutch Memorandum Book (see ve? 541, 
n. 7). This source gave Coleridge the orish 
element which he introduced into Schiller’s story 
and contains references to a Spanish officer named 
Alvaro Osorio as well as to the Duke of Alva. 

‘Coleridge reported indignantly in a letter to 
Thomas Poole, endorsed by Poole December 2, 
1797, that ‘Sheridan rejects the tragedy—his sole 
objection is—the obscurity of the last three acts.” 
(Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
ed. Earl Leslie Griggs, 1932, I, 84.) This serious 
objection to his play did not seem to Coleridge 
to be sufficient cause for its rejection, and he 
frequently fumed over Sheridan's decision (see, for 
instance, Griggs, I, 105, 144, and 147). 
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of the cluttered plot. When Coleridge re- 
wrote Osorio as Remorse, he integrated the 
Moorish sub-plot more successfully with 
the main story of the two brothers, making 
it clear that Osorio stood with the Spanish 
Inquisitors as an oppressor and that Albert, 
the magnanimous brother, supported the 
oppressed Moorish people whom the 
Inquisitors were attempting to stamp out. 
In both versions the plot lacks clarity and 
economy, but in Remorse Coleridge at least 
succeeded in making paramount the theme 
of magnanimity on the part of the sinned- 
against but forgiving elder brother. 
Apparently the séance scene had consider- 
able dramatic impact. A very favorable 
anonymous review (perhaps by -Charles 
Lamb) appearing in The Examiner on 
January 31, 1813, during the twenty-night 
run of Remorse at Drury Lane, contains 
this comment: “We never saw more 
interest excited in a theatre than was ex- 
pressed at the sorcery-scene in the third act. 
The altar flaming in the distance, the solemn 
invocation, the pealing music of the mystic 
song, altogether produced a combination so 
awful, as to nearly overpower reality, and 
make one half believe the enchantment 
which delighted our senses.” 

All in all, Coleridge’s use of Schiller’s 
story netted him, at least for the time, 
respectful attention as a successful dramatist 
as well as £400 from the stage presentation 
alone, plus later profits from the publication 
of Remorse. Byron’s ballad attracted little 
attention either at first appearance or later, 
but it provides an unexpected and almost 
entirely ignored link between him and Cole- 
ridge. In 1815, during a brief correspon- 
dence with Coleridge encouraging him to 
submit his second full-length play Zapolya 
to the London theatres, Byron wrote 
enthusiastically, ‘“‘ We have had nothing to 
be mentioned in the same breath with 
Remorse for very many years.”’ If Byron 


5 Works of Lord Byron; Letters and Journals, 
ed. R. E. Prothero (1899), III, 191. There has 
been widespread acceptance of the belief, probably 
originating with James Gillman in his pioneer 
biography of Coleridge, that Byron interceded with 
the Drury Lane Committee on behalf of Remorse 
in the fall of 1812, when the play was accepted 
for production ; however, strong evidence to the 
contrary exists, which I have presented earlier in 

“Byron’s Alleged Part in the Production of Cole- 
ridge’s Remorse,” Notes and Queries, CXCVIII 
(January, 1953), 33-36. The erroneous belief seems 
to have arisen through Gillman’s confusing of 
Remorse with Zapolya, Coleridge’s later play. 
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went to see Remorse performed in London 
in 1813, as he might well have done, he 
must have been amused to recognize in its 
plot the thrice-told tale of the unhappy 


brothers. Dora JEAN ASHE. 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


A NOTE ON RENAISSANCE 
PLAGIARISM 


OF late years we have become increasingly 

aware of extensive plagiarism during 
the Renaissance. The proportions which 
this word-piracy frequently assumed were 
not justified even under the loose standards 
of authorship that existed at the time. The 
extreme form of the practice is illustrated 
by Anthony Nixon,’ though his contempor- 
aries were on the whole inclined to be more 
conservative in the extent of their plagiar- 
ism. Thus Robert Herne in 1640 limited 
himself to lifting only one phrase out of 
another work, albeit he could have shown 
better judgment than to steal from Sir 
Francis Bacon. “Certainely it is heaven 
upon earth,” he declared, “to have a mans 
minde move in charity, rest in providence, 
and turne upon the poles of truth.”? This 
famous passage was lifted, of course, from 
the essay “Of Truth,’ which had _ first 
appeared fifteen years earlier in the aug- 
mented 1625 edition of The Essays. 

It were erroneous, however, to raise the 
charge of plagiarism indiscriminately, wit- 
ness an occurrence in the third quarter of 
the seventeenth century. Six years after the 
publication of The Rvle and Exercises of 
Holy Dying (1651) by Jeremy Taylor, its 
famous meditation on death found its way 
into a work entitled Catholique Divinity 
(1657) by Dr. Richard Steward. The two 
texts are as follows: 


Holy Dying 

Death meets us every where, and is 
procured by every instrument, and 
in all chances, and enters in at 
many doors: by violence, and 
secret influence, by the aspect 

of a star, and the stink of a mist 
by the emissions of a cloud, and 


‘Cf. F. P. Wilson, ‘‘Some English Mock- 
Prognostications,’ The Library, 4th Series, XIX 
(1939), 28-31; and Lambert Ennis, ‘ Anthony 


Nixon: Jacobean Plagiarist and Hack,” HLQ, Ill 
(1939-40), 377-401. 
* Ros Coeli (London, 1640), pp. 189-90. 
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the meeting of a vapor, by the 

fall of a chariot, and the 

stumbling of a stone, by a full 
meal, or an empty stomach, by 
watching at the wine, or by 
watching at prayers, by the Sun 

or the Moon, by a heat ora cold, 
by sleeplesse nights, or sleeping 
dayes, by water frozen into the 
hardnesse, and sharpnesse of a 
dagger, or water thawd into the 
floods of a river; by a hair, or 

a raisin, by violent motion, or 
sitting still, by severity, or 
dissolution, by Gods mercy, or Gods 
anger, by every thing in provi- 
dence, and every thing in manners, 
by every thing in nature and every 
thing in chance.* 


Catholique Divinity 


Death meets us every where, and is 
procured by every instrument, 
and enters in at 
every door, by violence, and 
secret influence, by aspect 
of a star, and the stink of a mist, 
by the emissions of a cloud, and 
the meeting of a vapour, 


by a full 

meal, or an empty stomach, by 
watching at the wine, or by 
watching at prayers, by the Sun 
or the Moon, by a heat or a cold, 
by sleeping nights, or sleeping 
dayes, by water frozen into the 
hardness and sharpness of a 
dagger, or water thawed into the 
floods of a River: by a hair, or 
a raizor, by violent motion, or 
Sitting still, 

by Gods mercy, or Gods 
anger; by every thing in provi- 
dence, and every thing in manners; 
by every thing in nature, and every 
thing in chance.* 


That Steward possessed a copy of Taylor’s 
work cannot, of course, be doubted: the 
similarities between the two texts can hardly 
be regarded as coincidence; but that he 
stooped to plagiarism is not to be readily 
allowed. The case for the defence rests 
upon both the personality of the author and 


* Holy Dying (London, 1651), p 
* Catholique Divinity (leaden 165), p pp. 68-69. 
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the nature of his work. For a number of 
years, from 1639 to 1643, Steward served 
as Provost of Eton, in succession to Sir 
Henry Wotton. Furthermore, as the title 
page of the Catholique Divinity asserts, he 
was also “Dean of St. Pauls, afterwards 
Dean of Westminster, and Clerk of the 
Closet to the late K. Charles.”* His work 
approximates to a cummonplace book, 
though quotations from various authors 
merely form the starting point for further 
reflections. It is true that while in every 
other instance Steward acknowledges his 
source, the quotation from Taylor is passed 
over in silence. Nevertheless the error 
might have been rectified had Steward lived 
to supervise the publication of his work; he 
died in Paris on November 14, 1651, shortly 
after the appearance of Holy Dying. It is 
indeed highly improbable that his work was 
in any state of readiness for publication 
upon his death. As the address to the 
reader informs us, the Catholique Divinity 
was edited out of “some loose scattered 
sheets of his Juvenilia.” CG A. ParrRIDEs. 


Wadham College, Oxford. 


5G. Le Grys Norgate, in his article in the 
D.N.B., denies that Steward ever actually possessed 
the deanery either of St. Paul’s or of Westminster, 
having rather remained dean-designate of the 
former and a nominee for the latter. 


ERRORS CONCERNING THE 
PUBLICATION DATE OF SHELLEY’S 
“ OZYMANDIAS ” 


GHELLEY’S Ozymandias first appeared on 

page 24 of The Examiner, No. 524 
(Sunday, January 11, 1818), and was subse- 
quently reprinted in Monday’s edition of the 
same number. (Monday’s issue was identi- 
cal with Sunday’s except for minor changes 
on page 32.) In both editions of No. 524 
Shelley’s sonnet was signed “ Glirastes,” 
bore the title Ozymandias, and appeared in 
the column headed Original Poetry. 

These facts would not require reiterating, 
were it not that two comparatively recent 
works of scholarship give erroneous dates 
for this poem. M. Landré' states that it was 
printed on January 4, 1818. Ingpen and 


1 Louis Landré, Leigh Hunt (Paris, 1935), Vol. I, 
p. Pa The author gives the correct date on 
p. 92. 
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Peck’? declare that “Shelley’s sonnet was 
first published in The Examiner, January 
25, 1818, p. 53; Smith’s a week later (Febru- 
ary 1, 1818, :p. 73)... .” 

In actuality page 53 of The Examiner, 
No. 526 (Sunday, January 25, 1818), refers 
directly only to Horace Smith’s Ozy- 
mandias: 

“The SONNET entitled Ozymandias (the 

second on the subject), and the one 

addressed to the Author of the ‘ Revolt of 

Islam, will appear next week.” 

This notice was reprinted on the same page 
of Monday’s edition.* 

Shelley’s Ozymandias appeared neither in 
No. 523 (January 4, 1818) nor in No. 526 
(January 25, 1818). The correct date of 
its first publication is Sunday, January 11, 


1818 (No. 524). JoHN M. STEADMAN. 


? Roger Ingpen and° Walter E. Peck (eds.), The 
Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London, 
1927), Vol. II, p. 416. Peck cites the correct date, 
however, in Shelley, His Life and Work (London, 
1927), Vol. I, p. 132. 

* Despite their inaccuracy on _ Shelley’s 
Ozymandias, Ingpen and Peck are correct in their 
data on Horace Smith’s poem of the same name. 


OZYMANDIAS AND NINEVEH 


LE!GH HUNT’S Examiner, February 1, 
1818, contains this note and the 
accompanying poem: “To the Editor of 
the Examiner. 
Sir—The subject which suggested the 
beautiful sonnet in a late number, signed 
‘Glirastes’ produced also the inclosed 
from another pen, which, if you deem it 
worthy insertion, is at your service. H.S.” 
Ozymandias 
In Egypt’s sandy silence, all alone 
Stands a gigantic Leg, which far off throws 
The only shadow that the Desart knows :— 
““T am great Ozymandias,” saith the stone, 
‘“* The King of Kings; this mighty City shows 
“The wonders of my hand.”’—The City’s gone,— 
Nought but the Leg remaining to disclose 
The site of this forgotten Babylon. 


We wonder,—and some Hunter may express 
Wonder like ours, when thro the wilderness 
Where London stood, holding the Wolf in 
chace, 

He meets some fragment huge, and stops to guess 

What powerful but unrecorded race 
Once dwelt in that annihilated place. 

Shelley’s “ Ozymandias” was published 
in the Examiner on January 11, 1818, and 
is evidently the “ beautiful sonnet ” referred 
to. The second sonnet is not noteworthy 
for its obvious similarity to Shelley’s, and 
its obvious inferiority, but for a curious 
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foreshadowing of Rossetti’s ‘ Burden of 
Nineveh.” In Shelley’s “Ozymandias” no 
specific place is named. The _ second 
“Ozymandias” names Babylon. Rossetti 
emphasizes the association of Babylon and 
Nineveh: “ Rome—Babylon and Nineveh” 
(1. 80). He also makes the shadow of the 
bull-god the subject of three stanzas. (ll. 41- 
70). The second ‘“ Ozymandias” describes 
the fragment of the ruined statue as throw- 
ing “The only shadow that the Desart 
knows.” 

It is the sestet of the second ‘“‘ Ozyman- 
dias” which shows the greatest departure 
from Shelley's poem and introduces a 
speculation similar to that which comes near 
the end of “ The Burden of Nineveh ”: 

Or it may chance indeed that when 

Man’s age is hoary among man— 

His centuries three-score and ten— 

His furthest childhood shall seem then 
More clear than later times may be; 

Who, finding in this desert place 

This form, shall hold us for some race 

That walked not in Christ’s lowly ways, 

But bowed its pride and vowed its praise 
Unto the god of Nineveh. (ti. 181-190) 

Paul F. Baum states that many of the 
details of Rossetti’s poem came from Sir 
A. H. Layard’s Nineveh.’ The suggestion 
that Londoners were idolators appears in 
the speech of the Arab shiekh who had 
watched the excavations at Nineveh: “ ‘In 
the name of the Most High, tell me, O Bey, 
what you are going to do with those stones. 
... Can it be, as you say, that your people 
learn wisdom from them; or is it, as his 
reverence the cadi declares, that they are to 
go to the palace of your Queen, who, with 
the rest of the unbelievers, worships these 
idols? ’”’ Layard speculates upon the ulti- 
mate fate of the sculptures: “ As I watched 
the rafts until they disappeared behind a 
projecting bank forming a distant reach of 
the river, I could not forbear musing upon 
the strange destiny of their burden; which 
after adorning the palaces of the Assyrian 
kings, the objects of the wonder, and maybe 
the worship of thousands, had been buried 
unknown for centuries beneath a soil 
trodden by Persians under Cyrus, by Greeks 
under Alexander, and by Arabs under the 
first successors of their prophet. They were 
now to visit India, to cross the most distant 
seas of the southern hemisphere, and to be 
finally placed in a British Museum. Who 


*P. F. Baum, Ed., Poems, Ballads and Sonnets 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Garden City, New York, 
1937, note p. 114. 
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can venture to foretell how their strange 
career will end? ””” 

Rossetti does not speak of the hunter who 

upon some future date would stumble upon 
some “ fragment huge” that marks the site 
where London once stood. He does, how- 
ever, envision a time when tribes from other 
lands might not be able to differentiate 
between the cultural artifacts of the English 
and the sculptured bull which the English 
had brought from other lands: 


“So may he stand again ; till now, 
In ships of unknown sail and prow, 
Some tribe of the Australian plow 
Bear him afar—a relic now 
Of London, not of Nineveh!” (Il. 176-180) 


Perhaps Rossetti’s observations and 
imagination and his reading of Layard’s 


account of the antiquities of Nineveh 
account wholly for “The Burden of 
Nineveh.” One can say, however, that the 
second “Ozymandias” encompasses the 


same imaginative reaction to the sculptures 
of antiquity and the same ominous fore- 
casting of a time when London would be 
annihilated and the remains of its culture 
arouse the curiosity of future men. 


CLARICE SHORT. 
University of Utah. 


* Layard, II: 85-86. 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM GODWIN AND 
THOMAS HOLCROFT TO WILLIAM 
DUNLAP 


MONG the earliest and most fervent of 
William Godwin’s American admirers 
was the playwright William Dunlap, the 
friend and biographer of Charles Brockden 
Brown. Dunlap, along with Brown, was a 
member of the society of literati called the 
Friendly Club, which existed between 1789 
and 1800 in New York City; and Godwin 
and his doctrines were often the subject of 
discussion among members of the club. 
Godwin’s influence upon Dunlap was par- 
ticularly strong, and writers on the matter 
have surmised that Dunlap must have read 
Godwin’s Political Justice. But concrete 
evidence for the surmise has until now been 
lacking.’ 


*See Oral Sumner Coad, William Dunlap (New 


York, 1917), p. 57. Osborne Earle, in his un- 
published Harvard dissertation (1938) “ The 
+ ay and Influence of William Godwin in 


America,” writes of Dunlap (p. 214), “Of his 


actual knowledge of Political Justice direct evidence 
is lacking.” 
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The two letters which follow’ are interest- 
ing not only for the light they cast on 
Dunlap’s reading and knowledge of Political 
Justice but for their illumination of God- 
win’s character and of his attitude towards 
his admirers—and friendly critics—and for 
Holcroft’s estimate of Godwin. They re- 
veal also the pleasure of Godwin and Hol- 
croft at the realization of how far their fame 
had spread and the natural uneasiness Hol- 
croft felt when torn between duty to 
principle and the addition of a new and 
enthusiastic correspondent. And finally they 
provide additional evidence of the com- 
munication between radical groups in 
England and America even after the severe 
attacks by Pitt’s government upon the 
English Jacobins in 1794 and the repressive 
measures of 1795. 

The first letter is from Thomas Holcroft: 
Address: William Dunlap/No. 188 Pearl 
Street / New York 
Postmark: PAID/ JA [the rest is illegible] 
{Endorsed in another hand]: Recd this 
March 25th. 1796 [Endorsed by Robert 
Gilmor]: Letter from Thos. Holcroft the 
Dramatist to Wm. Dunlap of New York 
who sent it to me in 1833— 

R. Gilmor® 

Though I have no doubt that there are at 
this moment many thousands, who are eager 
to enlarge the great sphere of happiness, yet, 
the certainty that there is a single individual 
more than we actually knew never fails to 
give pleasure: and that pleasure is in pro- 
portion to the known talents of the newly 
discovered Man of virtue. The ardour, with 
which you desire the intercourse of men 
whose principles you approve, demonstrates 
that your own principles are not the buried 
talent; but are put into that activity without 
which they would be of little worth. How 
far that activity may be usefully increased 
by a correspondence with me, with Mr. 
Godwin, or with any other man, is difficult 
to say. Communication and aid are un- 
limited duties, from man to man: or rather 
they are only limited by our want of power. 
That the virtuous man, should be known by 

?I wish to thank Mr. R. Norris Williams, 2nd, 
and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania for 
permission to publish these letters. I have repro- 
duced the letters as exactly as possible except for 
the omission of cancelled words. The letters have 
not, so far as I know, previously been published. 

2 (1774-1848), Baltimore merchant and patron of 


the arts; see National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, XI, 402. 
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his peers is doubly useful; for it is a source 
of happiness, which strengthens him in and 
urges him to continue his pursuits; and it 
contributes to make his true character 
known. And, in proportion as it is known 
he gains the attention of Mankind. How- 
ever in proportion as such a man’s reputa- 
tion increases, his acquaintance and friends 
increase: yet he must not divide himself too 
much among his friends; for, if he be highly 
worthy of their esteem, he cannot but be 
more essentially the friend of the whole 
human race than-of any individual: how- 
ever inestimable, as an individual, he may 
be. I do not by this mean to discourage 
your correspondence: very far the reverse: 
but to intimate that it may happen, when a 
letter from you may arrive, that I shall be 
so much engaged as to delay answering it; 
unless it should in my opinion be of greater 
consequence than the subject on which I 
am employed. There are few things in 
which I have taken greater delight than in 
exciting others to the improvement and full 
exertion of their faculties. The sentence in 
your letter which gives me the most animat- 
ing hopes of you is—‘I feel strength within 
my reach ’’—I have all my life been what 
you describe: and, as strength knows no 
limits, I am so still. There are as little hopes 
of him, who says I am as strong as I can be, 
as of him who says my debility is too great 
to be overcome. 

I think it very difficult to direct the Judg- 
ment of a stranger, nay indeed of my own 
child, in the choice of books. Of old 
authors, the general suffrage of mankind is 
perhaps the surest guide. To a Poet, no 
man need recommend Shakespeare, Milton, 
or Dryden. In every class there are names 
that are as obtrusive as the unclouded Sun: 
they cannot escape any one that has eyes. 
And, though a cursory acquaintance with 
their inferiors may be good, they should 
themselves be our dear and almost ever 
present friends. Yet to outstrip them 
should be our daily aim; for they are giants, 
that dare us to the course; and, what is 
more, that delight to be vanquished. 

You say—‘I have associates ”"—I know 
you have; though I know not who they are. 
Yet I rejoice at being told that you have. 
The good man has innumerable associates. 
If as you add a communication with me 
will be a stimulus to you or them, I should 
ill indeed understand the virtue I pretend to 
teach, were I to refuse. If my approbation 
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can cheer them, if my studies can inform, if 
my love of men who are lovers of virtue can 
add to their happiness, I hope they will find 
in me that readiness, that kindred spirit, for 
which they seek. 

You mention Mr. Godwin with respect, 
His worth is beginning to be known: though 
he is held in very high esteem, it is only 
beginning. He is beyond his age. But that 
has ever been the case, with men of his 
order. “Tis true the time will come when 
political justice will be but the horn book 
of philosophy: but even then it will be re- 
membered with veneration. 

Laugh at the bull, if you please, but I 
have received three duplicates of your letter. 
The trouble was superfluous; but it marks 
how earnest you were to succeed 

T Holcroft 


London Newman Street 87 
Jany. 20th. 1796 


P. S. Your Letters came to hand the 
latter end of December. I wrote in answer 
a fortnight ago but mine was returned 
because I had ignorantly omitted to pay 
2s/- for the foreign postage 

The second letter is from Godwin: 
Address: W. Dunlap/ 188 Pearl Street/ 
New York 
[Endorsed by Gilmor]: Letter from Wm. 
Godwin, the celebrated author of Political 
Justice & Caleb Williams; given to me by 
Mr. Dunlap in 1833— 

R. Gilmor 
[January or February 1796] 


I have read your letter with much 
pleasure. Were vanity the principal stimu- 
lus of my conduct, I should be gratified by 
receiving acknowledgments from distant 
parts of the world. If the happiness of the 
human race be the wish nearest my heart, I 
must be pleased at the dissemination of 
principles which I think important & true. 

Your testimony is of the more value to 
me, as it appears to be the testimony of a 
man of good sense & good intentions. You 
are right in your conjecture of there being 
considerable intimacy between me & MI. 
Holcroft, which is some presumption of 
your sagacity. 

We cannot dispense with the testimony of 
our fellow-men. No sober man is so 
assured of the rectitude of his judgment, but 
that, in almost any imaginable point, if the 
whole world affirmed that he was wrong, he 
must necessarily doubt, if not discard, his 
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opinion. The consent of a judicious & un- 
prejudiced neighbor, confirms me in my 
sentiment, & gives me satisfaction in my 
conduct. 

Your criticism on the passage in Political 
Justice which relates to the Roman history, 
is clearly right.* I shall be extremely happy 
to receive further communications of the 
same nature. 

The second edition of this work made its 
appearance in two volumes octavo about a 
month ago.° It differs in many important 
particulars from the first. I spent twelve- 
months in revising & altering; & if I retain 
the advantages of life & health, I purpose 
at some future period to spend another year 
in the same occupation. Robinson of 
Pater-noster Row, London who is my book- 
seller,” tells me that he has sent copies to 
Philadelphia not to New York, your book- 
sellers there being very uncertain pay- 
masters. He is of opinion that you will 
easily procure a copy from Philadelphia, 
& that a single copy sent you from this 
country would probably be lost. 

I come now to your singular question, 
whether I am an honest man. This is a 
very difficult enquiry to answer properly. 
The term honest is itself vague & ambiguous. 
There are few men living in the world who 
do not think that the general tenor of their 
conduct is entitled to approbation; & the 
principal difference between one man & 
another in this respect is that the self-appro- 
bation of some is more _ undoubting, 
animating & vivid than the self-approbation 
of others. I believe that I am to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the most fortunate 
of these two classes. I know that human 
motives are so unconceivably complicated, 
that it would be vain & absurd in me to 
attempt to define how much of selfishness 
& how much of a more liberal principle are 
to be found among the constituent sources 
of my conduct. But I think I cannot be 
mistaken when I affirm, that considerations 
of public benefit frequently recur to my 
mind, are dwelt on with eminent pleasure, 


* Presumably the goames in Book I, Chapter IT. 

*The preface of the second edition is dated 
January 3, 1796. 

* See Enquiry Concerning Political Justice and 
Its Influence on Morals and Happiness, ed. F. E. L. 
Priestley (Toronto, 1946), for these. revisions. 
Godwin also made considerable alterations for the 
third edition (1797). 

*For George Robinson (1737-1801), Godwin’s 
publisher, see DNB. 
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& consequently have an important influence 
on my conduct. I will venture to add that 
it seems to me very unlikely that I should, 
in any particular that appeared closely con- 
nected with my possible usefulness, ever be 
induced to do any thing that I thought 
detrimental to that usefulness. I have cer- 
tainly some passion for the welfare of man- 
kind. 

I mentioned to Mr. Robinson your literary 
projects. He is of opinion (& in this I agree 
with him), that dramatic compositions are 
seldom successful from the press, unless they 
have first been performed on the London 
stage. Your proposal of a novel is more 
feasible,* &, if it were well written would 
be worthy of his attention. If I can be of 
service to you in any of these respects, it 
will give me pleasure. The bringing a piece 
upon the London stage is a complicated 
business; &, if you wished to attempt it, it 
would be necessary for you to employ some 
person with more leisure than I have. Let 
me add that, I believe, no work of any 
importance can be well written, without 
extreme difficulty or arduous preparations, 
& a most fastidious & vigilant attention to 
excellence & defect on the part of the 
writer. 

If I knew what it was that I could add 
in this place that would tend most strongly 
to stimulate & confirm you in purposes of 
public good, I would add it. I eagerly 
sympathise in exertions of that nature in all 
parts of the world. 

You cannot do better than address your 
future communications to the house of 
messrs Robinson’s, as above. 


DAVID BONNELL GREEN. 


* Probably ‘* The Anti-Jacobin,” 


of which Dunlap 
only wrote a fragment ; é 


see Coad, p. 57 


THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA 
20th June 1756 


RT WILLIAM, with the _ spacious 

maidan which surrounds it, is familiar 
to all who have visited Calcutta; but pro- 
bably few are aware that the present citadel 
is the second Fort William round which the 
original city sprang up, the first being a 
small irregular tetragon of brick, situated 
on the south side of Dalhousie Square in 
the centre of the present modern business 
quarter. And yet this, the earlier fort, is 
surely the more interesting of the two, for 
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it watched over the first struggles of the 
British settlement to obtain a foothold in 
the country, and it must be for ever memor- 
able in history as the scene of the Black Hole 
tragedy. 

The dreadful episode of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta is well known. The accepted 
version is that on the night of 20th of June 
1756—exactly 200 years ago—146 persons, 
including women and children, were shut up 
in a room not 18 feet square, with the result 
that when on the following morning the 
door was opened, only 23 came out alive. 

The capture of Fort William in the year 
1756 is one of the prominent incidents in 
the history of the British in Bengal, not 
merely as a clash of arms between the 
British and the natives of the country, nor 
because of the sufferings and hardships of 
the Honourable servants of the East India 
Company who were trapped in Calcutta, but 
for the reason that the behaviour of the 
Nawab, Siraj-ud-Daula, forced the Com- 
pany to reconsider the whole question of 
its relations with the native government of 
Bengal. With other maritime nations of 
Europe, the British came to India at the 
beginning of the 17th century for the sole 
purpose of trade, practically unarmed, and 
not to take any active part in the political 
arrangements of the country. The Nawab, 
by his violent action, convinced the 
Company that its merchants must be no 
longer looked upon as mere foreigners, but 
as lords of the country in which they 
resided for the purpose of commerce, and 
after the Black Hole of Calcutta incident, 
with the retaking of that city and the Battle 
of Plassey, there was the starting point of 
a new era, the Company was reorganised, 
and for a hundred years, until after the 
Mutiny in 1858 (when the country was 
transferred to the Crown), the vast land of 
India was governed by a bold set of adven- 
turers as ever left the shores of Britain to 
build up our Empire overseas. 

Before the Black Hole tragedy of 1756, 
the East India Company had already 
become a great power in central Asia. The 
group of merchants who had sent out ships 
in the 17th century with a charter from the 
first Elizabeth had been concerned with 
wresting some of the trade from similar 
French, Dutch and Portuguese adventurers, 
who had established stations on the coasts 
of India. They found a sub-continent in a 
state of medieval anarchy, netted by treach- 
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ery and intrigue, without codes or laws, 
The Company brought trade, it prospered; 
the stations multiplied. Together with 
prosperity, it brought employment, ameni- 
ties and a better standard of living to the 
natives with whom they came into contact, 
But with prosperity also came jealousy, 
Relations with the native rulers had been 
good, but in 1756 Alli Virdy, the Viceroy 
of Bengal, died, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Siraj-ud-Daula, a youth of 20, 
cruel and profligate, and full of implacable 
hatred to the British. It was his whim to 
hate; his whims were never opposed and he 
had also formed a very exaggerated notion 
of the wealth which might be obtained by 
plundering them. The traders of Calcutta 
were, in his eyes, not agents and factors 
of a far distant association, but men of 
enormous private wealth. The circumstance 
of Mr. Drake, the Governor of Fort 
William, giving shelter to Kissen Dass, the 
son of the Governor of Dacca, whose wealth 
the Viceroy coveted, was made the pretext 
by Siraj-ud-Daula for hostilities. He first 
demanded the surrender of Kissen Dass, 
then that the fortifications of Calcutta 
should be destroyed; and neither of these 
demands being complied with, he, on the 
9th of June 1756, marched to the city with 
an army numbering about 60,000 men. 
Calcutta was wholly unprepared for such 
an attack. The fortifications had been 
utterly neglected; the fort was designed for 
the protection of commerce, especially from 
the French, not for resisting the power of 
the princes of the country. The garrison 
numbered only 264 men, and the inhabitants 
forming a militia were only 250—in all 514 
men, while of these only 174 were 
Europeans, and of such not ten had seen 
active service. On the 16th of June, early 
in the morning, tidings arrived of the near 
approach of Siraj-ud-Daula’s army; upon 
which the greater part of the native popu- 
lation fled in terror, whilst all the European 
women and children, then in Calcutta, took 
refuge in the Fort. Two days later the 
Nawab attacked the city and before night 
all the outposts were in his hands. The 
Fort was not tenable and a general orderly 
retreat might have been effected had those 
highest in authority possessed the will and 
judgment to do their duty. Unhappily, this 
was not the case, and at the time there was 
ample shipping in the river for their 
number. A council of war was held and it 
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was determined that, in the evening, the 
garrison should abandon the Fort and make 
their escape to the ships, but in the mean- 
while many of the native boatsmen deserted 
and when it was proposed to ship off the 
native women and children, all order was 
lost among the affrighted multitude, all 
trying to get into one vessel whereby many 
of the fugitives were drowned, while such 
as managed to reach the shore were either 
murdered or made prisoners by the soldiers 
of Siraj-ud-Daula, who had taken possession 
of all the houses and enclosures on the 
farther bank of the river. The council of 
wwar then resolved to send the European 
women and children on board the remaining 
vessels, but some decided to remain with 
their menfolk. However, two members, 
Manningham and Franklin, escaped under 
pretence of escorting the ladies, and a little 
later the President of the Council, Mr. 
Drake, and a few of his staff, fled to the 
ships, which became a signal for a general 
deserting; crowds hastened down to the river 
and leaped into the first boat they could 
find, and in a short time every boat had 
gone, leaving their companions in the Fort 
to the mercy of the infuriated enemy. The 
garrison, thus abandoned by their superiors 
and their retreat cut off, held a meeting and 
selected 45-year-old John Zephaniah Hol- 
well, surgeon and one of the junior mem- 
bers of the council, as their chief. They 
made a most vigorous defence of the Fort 
during the 19th and until 10 in the morning 
of the 20th, when it was found that of 170 
men who had been left many were 
wounded; all were exhausted with fatigue, 
and with no help expected, decided to sur- 
render. As Holwell was in the process of 
hoisting the flag of truce, a native officer 
appeared and offered them good conduct if 
they surrendered their arms. Immediately 
all fighting ceased and Holwell instructed 
the garrison to rest and refresh themselves. 

So far everything seemed to be going well; 
the native soldiers who had plundered them 
of the small valuables which they possessed 
did not ill-treat them and the Mohammedan 
priests were occupied in singing a song of 
thanksgiving. Suddenly the scene was 
changed. Two of the European soldiers had 
brokien into the stores, made themselves 
drunk and had assaulted the natives. The 
latter complained to the Nawab, who asked 
where the British were accustomed to con- 
fine soldiers who had misbehaved in any 
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way. He was told in the Black Hole, and, 
as some of his officers suggested it would 
be dangerous to leave so many prisoners at 
large during the night, he ordered that they 
should all be confined to it. The Nawab 
was also angered by the smallness of the 
fortune he had found and in spite of three 
pleading interviews by Holwell, he applied 
this order of confinement to all without dis- 
tinction, and to the number of 146 they 
were crowded into a little chamber intended 
to hold only one or two private soldiers. 
The dreadful suffering that followed, the 
madness which drove the prisoners to 
trample each other down and to fight for 
water which only added to their torture; 
the insults they poured upon their jailors in 
order to induce them to fire on them and 
so end their misery, and the brutal delight 
of the native soldiers who held lanterns to 
the bars and shouted with laughter at the 
frantic struggles of their victims, are all 
told in Holwell’s “ Narrative of the Deplor- 
able Deaths in the Black Hole of Calcutta,” 
which he wrote seven months later, in 
February 1757, and published in the follow- 
ing year. Nothing more pathetic is to be 
found in the annals of the British in India. 
“They ordered us all to rise and go 
into the barracks to the left of the Court 
of Guard. The barracks have a large 
wooden platform for the soldiers to sleep 
on, and are opened to the west by arches 
and a small parapet-wall, corresponding 
to the arches of the verandah without. 
In we went most readily and were pleas- 
ing ourselves with the prospect of passing 

a comfortable night on the platform, 
little dreaming of the infernal apartments 
in reserve for us, for we were no sooner 
all within the barracks when the guards 
advanced with their muskets presented, 
ordering us to go into the room at the 
southernmost end of the barracks, com- 
monly called the Black Hole prison. 
Others, with clubs and drawn scimitars, 
pressed upon those of us next to them. 
The stroke was so sudden, so unexpected, 
and the throng and pressure so great that 
there was no resisting it; but like one 
agitated wave impelling another, we were 
obliged to give way and enter. The rest 
followed like a torrent, few amongst us, 
the soldiers excepted, having a least idea 
of the dimensions of a place we had never 
seen; for if we had, we should at all events 
have rushed upon the guard, and been, 
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as a lesser evil, by our own choice, cut 
to pieces. Figure to yourself, if possible, 
the situation of a hundred and forty-six 
wretches, exhausted by continual fatigue 
and action, thus crammed together in a 
cube of eighteen feet, on a sultry night, 
in Bengal, shut up to the eastward and 
southward (the only quarters from whence 
air could reach us) by dead walls and by 
a wall and a door to the north, open 
only to the westward by the two windows 
strongly barred with iron, from which we 
could receive scarcely any circulation of 
fresh air.” 
The monsoon, as a matter of fact, did not 
burst until the night of the following day, 
the 21st, when it rained in torrents. Those 
who know from experience what a Calcutta 
night can be like during the last few days 
before the “breaking of the rains” must 
take into account also the heat and the 
smoke of the nearby burning buildings, if 
they desire to realise how utterly unbearable 
the temperature must have been. 
Summarising Holwell’s narrative: on 
realising the trap they were in, Holwell 
besought his fellow-captives to endeavour 
to keep calm as their only chance of sur- 
vival. At first they listened and nothing was 
heard but the groans and cries of the many 
wounded. He had been one of the first 
thrust into prison and had gained the 
window nearest the door, where he took 
with him two of the youngest wounded 
officers, who soon died of suffocation from 
the awful pressure caused by all trying to 
get near the opening. From his position of 
advantage he tried to bribe an old jemadar 
of the guard to try and get the door opened 
or the prisoners divided, but the answer was 
that nothing could be done without the 
Nawab’s orders, that the Nawab was asleep, 
and that he would be angry if anybody 
woke him. In a few minutes all were 
streaming with perspiration and tormented 
with an intolerable thirst. All, save Holwell 
and two or three next to him, tore off their 
clothes, and in order to procure some move- 
ment of air, an attempt was made to sit 
and rise alternately at word of command, 
but this proved fatal to the weaker captives, 
who, so tightly were they wedged, had not 
the strength to struggle to their feet and 
were trampled to death by their stronger 
neighbours. From time to time fruitless 
efforts were made to force open the door. 
In about an hour all except those at the 
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windows were becoming outrageous from 
thirst and cried for water. The old native 
officer gave pity and brought some in skins 
to the small window. Holwell, and those 
nearest him, took it in as fast as they could 
in hats squeezed through the bars, but the 
little that wetted the lips of those who 
clutched for it merely intensified their 
terrible thirst. More agonising to Holwell, 
even than his own thirst, was the agonies 
of those at the back of the small prison 
whom he could not reach: 


“... calling on me by the tender con- 
sideration of friendship and affection, and 
who knew they were really dear to me.” 


So uncontrollable was the desire for water 
that those who had posts of vantage at the 
other window, forsook it, and the life- 
saving air, to fight for every drop. This 
awful scene went on for two hours, ,to the 
devilish enjoyment of the guards who doled 
them out paltry drops and held up lanterns 
to the bars to gloat over the inferno within. 
Pleading and abuse were resorted to, for 
inducing or provoking the guards to shoot 
their tortured victims, who now longed for 
any death that would end their sufferings. 

When the struggle for water at the 
window had been going on for sometime, 
and many of his companions dead at his 
feet, Holwell thought it useless to prolong 
his pain and misery while being slowly and 
surely pressed to death. 


“ Determined now to give up everything, 
I called to them and begged, as the last 
instance of their regard, they would re- 
move the pressure upon me and permit 
me to retire out of the window to die in 
quiet. They gave way, and with much 
difficulty I forced a passage into the 
centre where the throng was less by the 
many dead. I travelled over the dead to 
the further end of the platform. Death 
I expected as unavoidable, and only 
lamented its slow approach, though the 
moment I quitted the window my breath- 
ing grew short and painful. Here my 
poor friend, Mr Edward Eyre (member 
of the Council) came staggering over the 
dead to me, and, with his usual coolness 
and good nature, asked me how I did; 
but he fell and expired before I had time 
to make a reply.” 


Soon, however, the deprivation of air caused 
torturing pains in his chest, and the instinct 
to relieve this was so overpowering that in 
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a few moments he was pushing his way to 
the opposite window, and, by “. .. an 
effort of double the strength I ever 
possessed,” gained the second rank and 
grasped a bar. 
“In a few moments my pain, palpitation, 
and difficulty of breathing ceased, but my 
thirst continued intolerable. I called 
aloud for water, for God’s sake. I had 
been concluded dead, but as soon as they 
heard me amongst them, they had still the 
respect and tenderness for me to cry out 
‘Give him water, give him water.’; nor 
would one of them at the window attempt 
» to touch it until I had drunk.” 
A vivid idea of what the throng and 
pressure were, even when the floor was 
strewn with dead, will be got from his state- 
ment that while at his second position, he 
was burdened by a heavy man on his back 
and head, a Dutch sergeant on his left 
shoulder, and a native soldier bearing on 
his right. He could only have supported 
these by being himself propped and sus- 
tained by pressure all round. 
“In the rank close behind me was an 
officer of one of the ships whose name 
was Carey, who had behaved with much 
bravery during the siege. . . . This poor 
wretch had been long raving for water 
and air; I told him I was determined to 
give up life, and recommended him gain- 
ing my station. On my quitting he made 
a fruitless attempt to get to my place, but 
the Dutch Sergeant who sat on my 
shoulder supplanted him. Poor Carey 
expressed his thankfulness, and said he 
would give up life too, but it was with 
the utmost labour we forced our way 
from the window (several in the inner 
ranks appearing to be dead standing). He 
laid himself down to die, and his death, I 
believe, was very sudden (his wife, a fine 
woman, though country born, would not 
quit him, but accompanied him into the 
prison, and was one who survived). His 
(Carey) strength was great, and I imagine 
had he not retired with me I should never 
have been able to have forced my way. 
I found a stupor coming on apace, and 
laid myself down by that gallant old man, 
the Rev'd Jervas Bellamy, who lay dead 
with his son, the lieutenant, hand in hand, 
near the southernmost wall of the prison.” 


“When I had lain there some little time 
I still had reflection enough to suffer some 
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uneasiness in the thought I should be 
trampled upon, when dead, as I myself 
had done to others. With some difficulty 
I raised myself and gained the platform 
a second time, where I presently lost all 
sensation; the last trace of sensibility that 
I have been able to recollect after my 
lying down, was my sash being uneasy 
about my waist. Of what passed in this 
interval to the time of my resurrection 
from this hole of horrors, I can give no 
account.” 
Hours passed, and: 


“When the day broke and the gentlemen 
found that no entreaties could prevail to 
get the door opened, it occurred to one 
of them (I think Mr. Secretary Cooke) to 
make search for me in hopes I might have 
influence enough to gain a release from 
the scene of misery. Accordingly, Messrs 
Lushington and Walcott undertook the 
search, and, by my shirt, discovered me 
under the dead upon the platform. They 
took me from thence and, imagining I 
had some sign of life, brought me towards 
the window I had first possession of; but 
as life was equally dear to every man, and 
the stench arising from the dead bodies 
had grown intolerable, no one would give 
up his station in or near the window. So 
they were obliged to carry me back again. 
But soon after, Captain Mills, who was 
in possession of a seat in the window, had 
the humanity to offer to resign it.” 


One of those who searched for him had 
good reason to remember the garment, the 
identification of which saved the life of the 
wearer. Holwell, it has been said already, 
was one of the very few who did not strip. 


“Whilst I was at the second window, I 
was observed by one of my miserable 
companions on the right of me, in the 
expedient of allaying my thirst by suck- 
ing my shirt-sleeve. He took the hint, 
and robbed me from time to time of a 
considerable part of my store; though 
after I detected him, I had ever the 
address to begin on that sleeve first, when 
I thought my reservoirs were sufficiently 
replenished, and our mouths and noses 
often met in the contest. This plunderer, 
I found afterwards, was a worthy young 
gentleman in the service, Mr Lushington, 
one of the few who escaped from death, 
and since has paid me the compliment of 
assuring me he believed he owed his life 
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to many comfortable draughts he had 
from my sleeve.” 


When Holwell was taKen to the window in 
the morning he slowly revived and says: 


i . the Suba, who had received an 
account of the havoc death had made, 
sent to inquire if the chief survived.” 


The Nabob had slept off his debauch; the 
door was opened; “. . . it being then near 
six o'clock,” but it was some time before 
the jailors could make a lane for the sur- 
vivors owing to the piling up of the corpses 
on which the burning climate had already 
begun to do its loathsome work. When a 
passage was made, twenty-three ghastly 
figures staggered from this infernal scene of 
horror. The bodies of the dead, 123 in 
number, were promiscuously thrown into a 
ditch of an unfinished ravelin in front of 
the east gate, and covered with earth, and 
on this spot Holwell afterwards erected an 
obelisk to their memory. 

Holwell, who was unable to walk, was 
carried before Siraj-ud-Daula, who de- 
manded to know what had become of the 
money which his officers told him must have 
been hidden in the Fort, for his men had 
found in the Treasury only the miserable 
sum of 50,000 rupees (£3,750). Holwell 
vainly protested his ignorance, but the 
Nawab would not listen, and he, and three 
of his companions, Court, Burdet and 
Walcott, were handed over to ‘ General’ Mir 
Madan as prisoners. The majority of the 
survivors were not further molested, some 
who did leave Calcutta found shelter in two 
ruined houses of the settlement. But on 
the 30th of June, nine days later, “a 
drunken European sergeant killed a Moor- 
man” and all the British were ordered to 
quit the city, under penalty of losing their 
noses and ears and the Nawab renamed 
the city Alinagar, the City of Ali, after his 
grandmother, Alivindi Khan. They lost no 
time in making their way down to Fulta to 
swell the crowd of helpless men, women 
and children, who were huddled together 
with Drake on board the ships and in 
wretched huts on shore. 

Holwell, and his three companions, were 
reserved for a different fate. They were 
marched in a hot sun to the dockhead, 
chained wrist to wrist; here their bodies 
burst out into terrible boils, caused, as they 
supposed, by the excessive perspiration 
during their confinement in the Black Hole. 
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By boat they were taken to Murshidabad 
enduring hardships on the way which, 
according to Holwell’s narrative makes it 
wonderful that in their weak state they were 
able to survive at all. For over a fortnight, 
without any shelter, lying on bamboos, 
covered with boils and heavily ironed; their 
food and drink was rice and water of the 
river, “ which you know,” writes Holwell, 
“is neither very clear, nor very palatable, 
but (no doubt thinking of the night of the 
20th) there was enough of it without 
scrambling.” On arrival at Murshidabad 
they were led in chains through the city, but 
this was nearly the end of their sufferings, 
for it appears that the Nawab’s grand- 


mother, and probably also his mother, 
Amina Begum, had interceded for the 
prisoners. On the other hand, they were 


not wanting so important a person as Hol- 
well to go free, and suggested that he should 
be returned to Calcutta where the Native 
Governor, Manik Chand, would know how 
to make him give up the secret of the 
hidden treasure. Siraj-ud-Daula_ replied 
with unexpected surprise, “It may be. If 
he has anything left, let him keep it. His 
sufferings have been great. He shall have 
his liberty.” They were released and by the 
middle of the following month had rejoined 
the rest of the British at Fulta. Here Ensign 
Walcott died of the hardships he had subse- 
quently undergone. 

For some while after this horrible 
catastrophe, there was little left besides the 
blackened ruins of the Fort and factory 
buildings at Calcutta to show how a 
company of adventurous Britons had made 
an abortive attempt to settle in Bengal and 
to establish commercial relations between 
their own distant land and the natives of 
north and eastern India. A large native town 
remained, which had rapidly grown up 
around the Fort and warehouses, but it was 
Siraj-ud-Daula’s resolve to wipe out all 
traces of British occupancy from the country 
over which he ruled. The loss in Bengal 
was a serious one, not only to the Company, 
but also to Siraj-ud-Daula himself, as his 
revenues were diminished by the ruin of 
trade throughout the province, for now 
everyone was afraid to have any dealings 
with the Europeans. And after having 
effected all the damage, the Nawab had 
found in the Fort the trifling sum of only 
some 50,000 rupees. . .. 

News of the disaster reached Madras and 
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it was Colonel Clive to whom was entrusted 
the recovery of the lost possessions; a 
gallant soldier who had by then well estab- 
lished his name in India. In October, four 
months after the Black Hole tragedy, a 
naval and military armament—the former 
commanded by Admiral Watson, and the 
latter consisting of 900 English and 1,500 
native soldiers, sailed for Bengal. It was 
not long before measures were arranged for 
the retaking of Calcutta, the fleet pushed 
forward, Budge-Budge was captured, and 
when the ships arrived off Calcutta, a panic 
had striken Mir Jaffir, the Nawab’s General, 
who fled with the greater portion of his 
troops to Hooghly. Thither he was pursued. 
Hooghly was taken; Chandernagore also, 
and the victorious Clive then marched to 
Plassey where, with 3,000 men, of whom 
only 650 were British, he met and conquered 
Siraj-ud-Daula’s army of 50,000 men. The 
Nawab was captured and a few days later 
put to death, which delivered the English 
in Bengal from an_ unreasonable and 
tyrannical oppressor, and transferred to their 
hands the reins of government over a widely 
extended and yet spreading Empire. 


Of the 23 survivors from the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, it is remarkable that a woman 
should come from that inferno alive. 
She was Mrs. Carey, married to a naval 
officer, who was suffocated in that fatal 
prison. Her husband, no doubt, exerted his 
strength as long as he could in helping her 
to withstand the pressure and struggling 
near the window where she must have been, 
and it may perhaps be to this that her 
escape was mainly due. Holwell, in his 
Narrative, says: 

“. . the rest who survived the fatal night 

gained their liberty, except Mrs Carey, 

who was too young and beautiful (she 

was 16 at the time).” 
Orme, the Indian Historian, asserts that she 
became the prize of Meer Jaffer and 
Macaulay in his Essay on Clive from his 
Historical and Critical Essays has it that 
she was sent to Siraj-ad-Daula’s zenana. 
She was certainly a lady with some pre- 
tension to good looks if justice is done to her 
by the portrait on the lid of a snuff-box 
which was once used by Warren Hastings 
(an illustration of this appears in ‘ Bengal 
Past and Present.’ Volume XXIX), and it 
is gratifying that this lady escaped so 
ignominious a fate. In 1799, forty-three 
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years later, she was living in Portuguese 
Church Street, Calcutta, and gave her 
account to newspaper reporters and stated 
that she escaped with the other survivors 
and made her way to Cooly Bazaar. Two 
years later, on March 28th 1801, Mrs. Carey 
died and was buried in the Roman 
Catholic Burial Ground. 

A tablet was placed in 1907, by the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, at the instance of the 
Calcutta Historical Society, on the wall of 
the Catholic Male Orphanage Schoolroom 
at Murgihatta, to mark the site of her grave. 

Near this tablet * were interred the re- 

mains of * Mrs Mary Carey * Wife of 

Peter Carey, Mariner * With her husband, 

mother, sisters, and other prisoners she 

had, on the night of June 20th 1756, been 
confined in the Black Hole Prison. She 
survived the tragedy, and of its survivors, 
was the last to die in India. Mrs Carey, 

Departed this life * at Calcutta, on Satur- 

day, March 28 1801 * Aged 60 years * 

This tablet has been erected * by * the 

Government of Bengal * at the instance 

of * the Calcutta Historical Society * 

1907. 


Postscript 

The story of the Black Hole cannot be 
dismissed without reference to attempts 
which have been made in recent years to 
demonstrate that the entire incident is un- 
true. It may be that not one word on the 
subject is to be found in the contemporary 
Mahommedan writings or in the Hindoo 
traditions of the time, but many references 
have been made in various letters and 
documents of that period. The most 
prominent being J. Z. Holwell’s narrative, 
hitherto described, in which he himself 
played a leading part. Lists of persons 
killed in the fighting and in the Black Hole 
‘* overheated and for want of water,” as well 
as those who took refuge at Fulta, were 
sent to England and published in the news- 
papers of the time. It is perfectly well 
known that Orme, who was in 1756 a 
Member of Council at Fort St. George, 
Madras, and had been a writer in Calcutta 
prior to that date, wrote to many of the 
survivors and obtained their written 
evidence while all the events were fresh in 
their memory. Among those who answered 
his queries were Secretary Cooke and Cap- 
tain Mills, both survivors of the tragedy. 
The former gave a painfully interesting 
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account before the committee of the House 
of Commons (Parl. Papers E.I. Coy 1772), 
and Mills’ account, written on sixteen pages 
of a pocket book, is still to be seen in 
original among the 200-odd volumes of 
Orme’s manuscripts in the India Office 
library. Then we have the contemporary 
accounts by William Tooke and George 
Gray, two servants of the Company who 
were present in the Fort during the siege, 
and the accounts of Drake and Grant, who 
deserted on the 19th. Also, Holwell refers 
to the tragedy in no less than seven letters, 
of which six were official, and that his first 
list of casualities was drawn up in August, 
only six weeks after the fatal night. The 
absurd supposition can be passed over that 
Holwell was allowed to erect a monument 
in commemoration of the victims of a 
tragedy which never took place; but in face 
of this evidence, it is imposing a hard task 
on posterity to invite them to declare that 
Orme and Mills and Cooke, who corraborate 
him, have perjured themselves. Robert 
Clive in his letters to Alamgir Sanij, Mogul 
Emperor, dated 30th July 1757 wrote that 
Siraj-ud-Daula had given orders to suffocate 
in one night “ all the men and other English- 
men that fell into his hands” and again to 
Jagat Seth on 21st January 1757. 

The French were our enemies, but they 
were well aware of the tragedy, as Baussett 
in his letter to Dupleix, October 8th 1756, 
mentions it, also despatches from the 
Council at Chandernagore to the Council of 
France on 16th December 1756 and 7th 
March 1757. There was a Dutch account 
from their Council at Hugli to the Supreme 
Council at Batavia 24th November 1756, and 
lastly, the sole woman survivor, Mrs. Carey, 
during her interview on August 13th 1799, 
confirmed that all Holwell had said on the 
subject in his Narrative was most certainly 
true, with the one exception, referring to her 
fate on the morning of the 21st. 

Siraj-ud-Daula may not have been quite 
the monster he is painted by Macaulay and 
other writers, but his responsibility for this 
horrid act of violence of the 20th of June 
1756—exactly 200 years ago—is not to be 
brushed away in any offhand manner by 
the professional white-washers. 


Those who survived the black hole of 
Calcutta, 20th June, 1756 

1. John Zephaniah Holwell. 

2. Richard Court. 
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3. John Cooke. 

4. Henry Lushington. 
5. John Burdett. 

6. Edward Walcott (he died soon after), 
7. Mrs. Mary Carey. 
8. Captain John Mills. 
9. Captain Alexander Dickson. 
10. Patrick Moran. 

11. John Meadows. 

12. Thomas Meadows. 
13. John Angel. 

14. John Burgaft. 

15. John Arnd. 

16. John Jones. 

17. Philip Cosall. 

18. Peter Thomas. 

19. John Gatliff. 

20. John Boirs. 

21. Barnard Clelling. 
22. Richard Aillery. 
23. John Roop. 
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BLOOMFIELD’S AEOLUS 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD was lionized by 
literary society as a rustic genius un- 
corrupted by education. He was only too 
well aware of the appeal of naiveté, and 
rather self-consciously stressed his status as 
an untutored working man, claiming pride 
in the fact that he was, as he put it, a 
“clodbred poet” who produced “ garret 
poetry.” But like Stephen Duck before him, 
he succumbed to gentility; he allowed a 
stilted formalism to suffuse his verse and 
obscure what was of most value in it. At 
a time when the poets of the Romantic 
Revival were striving for simplicity, and 
breaking away from rigidity of vocabulary 
and form, Bloomfield’s most ambitious 
works were in  a_ characteristically 
eighteenth-century style. But his excursions 
into declamation fall flat. He was not 
equipped for the grand style of the Augustan 
writers he so admired. 
Bloomfield was, perhaps, most greatly 
influenced by the works of James Thomson, 
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that representative figure of the Augustan 
era, whose “Seasons” retained wide 
popularity and respect for almost two 
centuries. George Bloomfield, his brother, 
has recorded Robert’s response to “ The 
Seasons”—‘*I never heard him give so 
much praise to any book as that.” ‘“ The 
Farmer’s Boy” indeed is arranged in the 
same way as Thomson’s masterpiece, though 
it is written in the rhymed couplets which 
Thomson had discarded in favour of a more 
flexible blank verse. And, despite the 
apparent unpretentiousness of “The 
Farmer's Boy,” it is evident that Thomson’s 
wealth of classical and scientific knowledge 
impressed Bloomfield deeply. 

How ironic, then, that he should devote 
so much attention to a musical toy, a knick- 
knack which, for the cobbler poet, came to 
symbolize all the sensibility and classical 
erudition of Augustanism! 

The Aeolian harp had been first des- 
cribed in its final form by Kircher in his 
“Musurgia Universalis” in the early 
seventeenth century. (But Pope, who was 
responsible for the instrument’s introduction 
into this country almost a century later, had 
got the idea from a passage in Eustathius.) 
It consisted of a narrow box containing a 
number of taut catgut strings of different 
thicknesses which were tuned in unison. If 
the harp was then suspended in a draught 
or breeze the strings would vibrate, sound- 
ing not only their fundamental note but 
harmonies according to the velocity of the 
air current and the various thicknesses of 
the strings. The sound produced is 
described as being of haunting beauty—a 
mixture of string and wood-wind tone, 
reminiscent of distant choirs. (The same 
effect, of course, is to be observed in the 
“humming” of telegraph wires, but the 
Aeolian harp had the advantages of tuned 
Strings and the resonating box.) These 
pleasing gadgets, in various forms, had been 
a popular novelty among eighteenth century 
gentlefolk. They were to be found sus- 
pended from trees in the newly landscaped 
estates, their ethereal harmonies and lyre-like 
appearance adding a charmingly appropri- 
ate touch to the ruined temples and 
‘classical’ groves. During the romantic 
revival they found renewed favour. Later 
models were specially made to fit across 
window sills and portable models for indoor 
or outdoor use were produced. 

For Bloomfield the significance of the 
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Aeolian harp was confirmed by the fact that 
Thomson himself had composed an “ Ode 
on Aeolus’s Harp.” 
‘* Ethereal race, inhabitants of air 
Who hymn your God amid the secret grove, 
Ye unseen beings, to my harp repair, 
And raise majestic strains or melt in love .. . 
Whilst in his “ Castle of Indolence ” Thom- 
son had given what Bloomfield felt to be a 


“description the most true and most 
delightful.” 
..»‘*Ah me! What hand can touch the strings 
so fine? 


Who, up the lofty diapason roll 

Such sweet, such sad, such solemn air divine; 

Then let them down again into the soul?” .. 
Others who had written verses on the sub- 
ject included Kirke White, Mason, Good- 
win, Dibdin, Mrs. Opie and Mrs. Park. 
Bloomfield collected these verses. Prefacing 
them with a historical account, extracts 
from acoustical theories and some notes on 
the harp’s construction, he produced a 
pamphlet entitled “ Nature’s’ Music.’ This 
was probably never published independently, 
appearing after the poet’s death in his 
“ Remains.” 

Meanwhile Bloomfield had himself written 

a four-stanza poem entitled “ Aeolus ” which 
also appears in the “ Remains.” 


““Oh, breeze, where sleep’st thou? 
come, 

This languor of my frame dispel ; 

Arise—thy own loved harp is dumb ; 

Arise, and bid thy chorus swell. 


Sweep o’er the hay-fie!d and the grove ; 

Thy own harp waits thee, come along ; 

Whose soft vibrations whisper love, 

And fancied choirs of heavenly song. 

The languor of his frame weaned Bloom- 
field from shoemaking, and he accepted a 
post in the Seal Oifice only to find this more 
frustrating. The final tragedy is that the 
farmer's boy ended his days constructing 
Acolian harps and selling them to his friends 
and patrons. (Both Thomas Park and 
Maria Park wrote “Lines to an Aeolian 
Harp constructed by the Author of the 
Farmer’s Boy.”) 

Just as the earthy freshness of his best 
verse gave way to arch rotundity, so social 
and physical maladjustment made him 
desert the pursuit of a useful occupation 
and turn to an effete but genteel artiness. 
But his harps, too, were becoming ana- 
chronistic, and he was unable to support his 
wife and sickly children. In 1823, at the 
age of 56, Bloomfield died, bankrupt and 


melancholic. GRAHAM F. REED. 


Come, oh, 
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POE’S “ MS. FOUND IN A BOTTLE”: 
A POSSIBLE SOURCE 
POEs prize-winning story in the Baltimore 
Saturday Visiter contest, the ‘ MS. 
Found in a Bottle,” has long interested 
scholars as an early example of literary 
craftsmanship that first won recognition for 
its author. Various accounts have been 
given of the origin of the story. Its place 
in the terror cult of the day has been firmly 
established, and the scholarship dealing with 
Poe’s sources has offered helpful clues as 
to the specific material used in its creation.’ 
Recently, however, a possible “ germ” for 
the story, hitherto unnoticed, has come to 
light. 

During the months (November 18, 1827, 
until at least December 11, 1828) that Poe 
was stationed at Fort Moultrie near Charles- 
ton, it seems almost certain that he would 
have come to know the Southern Literary 
Gazette, which at the time was Charleston’s 
only strictly literary periodical. In the 
December, 1828, number of the Gazette 
appeared a short tale entitled “A Picture 
of the Sea” (I, 208-215), written by one of 
the editors, William Gilmore Simms. The 
similarities between it and that other super- 
natural story of the sea, the “MS. Found 
in a Bottle,” are in some ways too striking 
to be ignored. Both are narrated in the 
first person by a ship-passenger who pro- 
fesses disbelief in superstition, but is awed 
by it; in both a sudden furious storm strikes 
after the sea has taken on a mysterious fore- 
boding appearance; in both a huge ship 
manned by immortals (the “ Flying Dutch- 
man” theme) suddenly and unaccountably 
appears during the storm to crash down 
upon and sink the narrator’s ship; in both 
there are at first two survivors, one of whom 
is later killed; and in both the narrator (the 
sole survivor) faces certain death, which 
fact presents a peculiar problem for the 
author. Simms got out of this difficulty 
in the conventional manner—by having the 
narrator awaken from a dream; Poe solved 
the problem much more artistically by 
putting to use the idea made explicit by his 
title. 

There is no question of plagiarism, of 


*See Napier Wilt, ‘‘ Poe’s Attitude toward his 
Tales: A New Document,” MP, XXV, 103 (Aug., 
1927); Floyd Stovall, ‘‘ Poe’s Debt to Coleridge,” 
Univ. Texas Stud. in Eng., X, 77-78 (July, 1930); 
Charles Lee Lewis, ‘‘ Edgar Allan Poe and the 
oat) Southern Literary Messenger, Ill, 5, 8 (Jan., 
1 ‘ 
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course, because Poe (granted that he had 
seen Simms’s story) used his own genius 
to carve a new tale from the mere frame- 
work supplied by Simms. The style and 
language of the “ MS. Found in a Bottle” 
are quite different from and superior to 
those of Simms. But “A Picture of the 
Sea’ would be no discredit to any writer: 
the descriptions of the storm and of the 
frightening appearance of the phantom ship 
are vivid and terrifying; the grim struggle 
to death between the unheroic narrator and 
the other survivor over possession of a spar 
large enough to support only one of them 
is an early example of Simms’s realism. 


JOHN C. GUILDS, Jr. 


‘TOPPING’: AN ‘0.E.D.’ OMISSION 


HE use of ‘topping’ to mean fine or 
excellent, common in_ old-fashioned 
school slang, is not illustrated in O.E.D. 
by examples earlier than the nineteenth 
century: ‘3. Of high quality; very fine, 
excellent, tip-top, first rate, collog. and slang. 
not before 1822.’ This is followed by 
Partridge, Dictionary of Slang and Uncon- 
ventional English (1937), 900. 

There are however many eighteen cen- 
tury instances, just as there are of the 
primary, now obsolete, sense of the adjec- 
tive, which O.E.D. does illustrate: ‘2. fig. 
very high or superior in position, rank, 
degree, amount, or estimation.’ A corre- 
spondent of Defoe, John Fransham, writes 
in 1704 of ‘a very topping address in the 
Gazet,’ and in the following year of ‘ some 
topping Dissenters, when he means those 
who are likely to vote Whig in the elections 
(Letters of Daniel Defoe, ed. George Harris 
Healey (1955), 71, 84). Johnson’s Dictionary 
records the usage as slang: ‘Fine; noble; 
gallant. A low word’. His example from 
the Tatler suggests that in the first half of 
the eighteenth century this usage seemed 
fairly well established: ‘ The topping fellow 
I take to be the ancestor of the fine fellow.’ 

John Fransham was a Norwich man and 
it is interesting to note that the meaning 
‘surpassing, excellent’ (strictly the O.E.D.’s 
sense 2. fig. but leading on to and implying 
sense 3) is recorded in vocabularies of East 
Anglian dialect; for instance in Edward 
Peacock’s A Glossary of Words Used in the 
Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham 
(English Dialect Society, 1877), 259. 


ROGER SHARROCK. 
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Readers’ Queries 





(THOMAS WOODMASS: A DIARY.— 
In “Oporto Old and New,” 1899, by 
Charles Sellers, the author makes frequent 
use of The Diary of Thomas Woodmass of 
Kettering who, sailing from Liverpool, 
arrived in Vianna do Castelho (Portugal) on 
Christmas Day, 1703. Can any reader say 
whether this Diary has ever been published 
or, if not, give its present whereabouts? 


, W. H.W. 


EVITATION.—In his Diary (entry for 
July 31, 1665), Pepys mentions his 
friend Mr. Brisband’s having told him of 
an interesting pastime witnessed in Bor- 
deaux, in which the participants were five 
girls. One of these lay on her back on the 
floor, and the others, two on each side of 
her, placed their forefingers under her body 
and, at the completion of a rhyme which 
they repeated, lifted her in the air. Owing 
to Mr. Brisband’s scepticism, the experiment 
was repeated with a male cook, whom the 
four lifted with equal ease. 

Although I remember having taken part 
in this amusement as a boy, my memory of 
the details is a bit hazy and I should greatly 
appreciate receiving any information which 
your readers may be kind enough to furnish 
me. I should be particularly grateful for 
teferences to it in early English books of 
games or other printed sources. 


PAUL G. BREWSTER. 


A RARE BIBLE (1828).—The Detroit 

Public Library was presented with a 
Bible in fourteen volumes. We are unable 
to find record of another copy. The title 
page reads: The Holy Bible containing the 
Old and New Testaments and _ the 
Apocrypha, embellished with engravings by 
eminent artists from the designs of the most 
celebrated masters ancient and modern. 
London, 1828. (No publisher.) A tipped- 
in letter written by Obadiah Rich, biblio- 
phile and book dealer, is probably addressed 
to George Livermore, American antiquary 
and Bible collector. Rich offers “ a magnifi- 
cent copy of Westall’s Bible, illustrated by 
upwards of 1300 beautiful plates and 
splendidly bound in dark blue morocco by 
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Mackenzie.” The Bible includes series of 
engravings by Scheuzer, Luyken, and others. 
Besides steel engravings there are proofs and 
etchings illustrative of the scenery, events, 
manners and customs, arts, implements, etc. 
connected with the text of the Scriptures. 
We assume that Rich called it “ Westall 
Bible” for Richard Westall, painter and 
book illustrator, who supplied the two 
Heath Brothers with an abundance of 
designs for their steel engravers. We would 
like to know whether this assumption is 
correct and whether there are more copies 
of this Bible in England and whether the 
publishers are known. 


THE CURATOR OF RARE BOOKS. 
Detroit Public Library. 


BURNS BOOK-PLATE.—A book-plate 
was found in a volume of Burns’ 
poems depicting Robert Burns’ seal. Instead 
of the motto, “ Wood-notes wild,” the word 
Revivam is used on this particular plate. 
There is also a B in the centre and a 
facsimile signature on the bottom of which 
only the first letter, and possibly the last is 
recognizable: B...th. Does anyone know 
the owner of this book-plate? 


THE CURATOR OF RARE BOOKS. 
Detroit Public Library. 


HRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI. 
In a copy of the Verses of this poet, 
who died on 29th December, 1894, there is 
written on the flyleaf the following lines. 
Is the author known? 


“SANTA CHRISTINA 
We may not grieve 

Or make complaint, 

Or question Love, 

But just believe 

Another saint 

Is crowned above. 


Then, seeing how 
Cecilia stands 

In vesture rich, 
Christina now 
With her demands 
An altar niche. 


And I would be 

The chorister 

To kneel and sing 

Her poesy, 

And offer her 

The flowers you bring.” 


G. W. WRIGHT. 
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ATTS-DUNTON, W. T.—In the World’s 
Classics (1906) edition of Aylwin, 
there is advertised as “in the Press” (with 
Harper and Brothers, London and New 
York) a work Carniola, “a story of open- 
air life, laid partly in England, partly in 


Hungary, and partly in Venice.” Was it 
ever published? It is not in the British 
Museum Catalogue. SIMPLEX. 


T. ANNE, SOHO.—Can enquiry be made 
before it is too late as to the where- 
abouts of the important eighteenth century 
monuments and memorials in St. Anne, 
Soho? The church was destroyed by bomb- 
ing in 1940 and no official care seems to 
have been taken either then or later by the 
diocesan authorities that these relics should 
be preserved. This serious negligence was 
even more gross in that, at that time, the 
antiquarian societies were not free to take 
action. In 1956, nobody seems to know 
where they have gone. As the diocesan 
authorities seem to lack both interest and 
equipment, perhaps it is not too late to ask 
that matters of this kind should be handed 
over to qualified antiquaries and that the 
church authorities should be compelled to 
follow their guidance. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Kensington, W.8. 


1. ERASMUS AND HIS TREATISE “ DE 
PUERIS STATIM AC _ LIBERALITER 
INSTITUENDIS.”—I_ should be much 
obliged to the reader who might give me 
the following details concerning this short 
treatise, first published in Basle, Sept. 1529. 


(a) At what date was the publication of 
the Erasmian bibliography known as 
“ Bibliotheca erasmiana” discontinued? It 
had been undertaken by F. Vander Haeghen, 
R. Vanden Berghe and Th.-J.-I. Arnold 
(Ghent, 1897). 

(b) Is there a more complete or detailed 
list of the various editions and translations 
of Erasmus’s treatise “De pueris .. .” than 
the one published in 1893 by F. Van 
Haeghen in his Repertory of Erasmus’s 
Works (Repertoire les oeuvres l’Erasme in 
“ Bibliotheca Erasmiana,” le série, pp. 163 
et 165, Gand, 1893)? 


(c) If no such list exists, could any reader 
tell me the sources: (catalogues of libraries, 
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inventories of private collections, etc.) which 
allowed F. Vander Haeghen to make his 
repertory? 

I have started working on an edition of 
that book, and this information would be 
most useful for me. 


2. EDWARD HAKE AND HIS POEM 
CALLED “ A COMPENDIOUS FOURME 
OF EDUCATION ” (1575). 

Could any reader tell me the explanation 
of the difference between the copy of the 
above mentioned poem by E. Hake, kept in 


the Bodleian library (press-mark: ‘“ Malone | 


456”) and the British Museum copy (press- 
mark: C36 625). Both are apparently two 
copies of the same edition—imprinted at 
London by Thomas Hacket, 1574, same size, 
same type of letters, same folio numbers, 
etc., either following the short treatise called 
“A Touchstone for the time present.” 

The former includes a _ “ dedicatory 
epistle”” to Maister John Harlowe, which 
the latter does not, 76 lines of verse, 
equally missing from the British Museum 
copy. Moreover, the poem itself begins in 
the Bodleian copy with the following lines: 

Chrysippus, in these careles dayes 
Wherein the blinde are bolde 
To force with wordes the truth of thinges. 
And in the Brit. Mus. copy, with these other 
lines: 
Naye, what wy] children sooner doe 
Which once have power to chatte 
When as they see no remedye, 
Than styll to thinke on that? 

The middle and the end of the poem are 
the same in both copies. 

Any information concerning Hake’s poem 
or the circumstances of its publication, or 
even his literary association with Erasmus, 
would be much appreciated. 

3. Does anyone know the author of the 
following line, quoted by Erasmus in his 
treatise ““De pueris statim ac _ liberaliter 
instituendis ” (Erasmus, Opera Ludg. Bat. 
1703-6, I, col. 508e)? 


“ut possumus, quando ut volumus non licet ” 


JEAN CLAUDE MARGOLIN. 


36 Boulevard Saint Germain, 
Paris (Se). 


PROMOTION MEDICALE.—Is anything 
known of the origin and meaning of a 

print entitled “Promotion Médicale” and 

is any other copy known? 

An uncoloured aquatint of 334 inches 
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by 21 inches, the painter was Jean Louis 
Desprez (1740-1804) and the engraver John 
Frederick Martin (1745-1808). These two 
worked together in Stockholm at the latter 
end of the eighteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth. 

It represents the examination of students 
before Professors, held on an open space 
surrounded by splendid buildings, obviously 
Italian—Desprez studied in Italy as an 
architect as well as painter—with a back- 
ground of mountains. 

Like much medical satire it relies largely 
upon the clyster but differs from the usual 
run by depicting several episodes instead of 
the more common single one. 

The students are dressed in a fashion 
similar to that of a clown, the examiners 
with long robes, steeple-crowned hats and 


ruffs. S. H. Warp. 


POEMS CONCERNED WITH CEYLON. 

In a manuscript book which I possess— 
official issue dated by watermark 1801—are 
four poems all of which make mention of 
India or Ceylon. 

Can anyone inform me whether these 
poems, the titles and first lines of which I 
give below, have ever appeared in print? 

My own conviction is that they are the 
work of Captain Thomas Ajax Anderson 
of the 19th Foot and Ceylon Rifles who 
published in 1809 Poems chiefly written in 
India. Comparison with the copy in the 
British Museum strengthens my belief. This 
is the only work in the British Museum 
attributed to Capt. Anderson. 

According to a writer in Notes and 
Queries (11th Series, Vol. IV, pp. 268, 313, 
355 and 453), he also wrote The Wanderer 
in Ceylon: a Poem in Three Cantos. 
London, 1817. The title of this does not 
Suggest separate pieces such as are in my 
book. 

The titles are: ““ The Wanderer’s Return;” 
“Adieu to Ceylon, Written on Board of 
Ship;” “ My Barrack Room;” and “To an 
Old Camp Cloak.” 

The first lines, in the same order, are: 

“In splendid verse, let bard’s recall ” 

“ Farewell ye Mountains of Ceylon!” 

“ This world is a jumble of evil in all,” 

“ Thou friend of many a painful hour ” 

I should be pleased to know where there 
is a copy of The Wanderer in Ceylon. 


S. H. Warb. 
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UKE OF KENT — FATHER OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA.—As is commonly 
known, Edward, Duke of Kent, before his 
marriage to Sophie of Leiningen, the mother 
of Queen Victoria, lived for 27 years with 
Julie St. Laurent, whom he first met in 
Geneva. What offspring was there of that 
union and are there any records available 
of such issue? What became of Julie and 
of any of her children? When Queen Vic- 
toria came to the throne she had all official 
records destroyed and it would therefore be 
necessary to depend upon private sources for 
information. This information is wanted 
for reasons of historical interest and to 
establish the subjects of two miniatures 
painted by Andrew Plimer and reputed to 
be of the Duke of Kent and Julie when 
very young, ca. 18 years. 


HARRY HOLLAND GREEN. 


B. YEATS: A QUOTATION.—I 
wonder if any reader could find the 
source of the following couplet. It was 
quoted by W. B. Yeats in an unpublished 
“‘ Introduction ” to his poetry written for the 
Dublin Edition of his works proposed by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, but never produced. 
The couplet is so striking that after once 
reading it one is certain he has always 
known it, but many months of search have 
failed of finding its source. 

I will quote it in context: 

Sometimes I am told in commendation 
if the newspaper is Irish, in condemnation 
if English, that my movement perished 
under the firing squads of 1916; sometimes 
that those firing squads made our realistic 
movement possible. If the statement is 
true, and it is only so in part for romance 
was everywhere receding, it is because in 
the imagination of Pearse and his fellow 
soldiers the sacrifice of the Mass had 
found the Red Branch in the tapestry; 
they went out to die calling upon 
Cuchullain: 

Fall, Hercules from Heaven in tempests hurled 

To cleanse the beastly stable of this world. 

I will greatly appreciate any information 
as to the source of this quotation. 


CurTIS BRADFORD. 


OURCE WANTED.—* David went to 
look for donkeys. And, by God he 
found a kingdom.” 








Replies 





GIR THOMAS WHITE (cci, 227, 316).— 

If no better suggestion is available, it may 
be worth considering whether the portrait is 
of Sir Thomas Wheate, 2nd Bart., M.P. for 
Woodstock, who died in 1746. See Burke’s 
Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies. 


W. H. W. SABINE. 


EELE’S EDWARD I: MORTIMER 
AND THE POTTER’S PART.—Per- 
haps Mr. John Reeves (cci. 328) has been a 
little too erudite in his search for a reason 
why Mortimer disguised himself as a 
Potter? 
‘While Robin walks with Little John 
The Friar will lick his Marian, 
So will the Potter if he can!’ 

This is sheer imitation of Maygame 
material. Lluellen and Lady Elinor have 
disguised themselves as Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian. Mortimer proposes to 
become the Potter, one of Robin’s best 
known antagonists in the Maygames. Maid 
Marian, in spite of her exalted rank in 
Edward I, still clings to her old character 
as in the Morris and Maygame. In Cop- 
land’s version of Robin Hood and the Friar 
(c. 1560) it is the Friar who ‘ licks’ Marian. 
Appended to this play is an apparently un- 
finished play of Robin Hood and the Potter. 
It does not require much imagination to 
guess that on the village green the Potter 
also rounded off the entertainment in a 
bawdy pas a deux with Maid Marian. 

That these Maygame plays were regarded 
as synonymous with a Morris dance in 
Shakespeare’s day is clear from ‘ Just Cen- 
sure and Reproof,’ in the Martin Marprelate 
Tracts. There, Parson Anderson of Stepney 
is said to have played the potter’s part in 
a Morris dance in some market town on the 
borders of Beds. and Bucks. 


BARBARA LOWE. 


EELE’S “ ARRAIGNMENT” AGAIN. 
It is with considerable reluctance that 
I take it upon myself to point out a serious 
shortcoming in Miss Inga-Stina Ekeblad’s 
recent note, “On the Background of 
Peele’s ‘ Araygnement of Paris’.”* For, in 
most respects, this article has been put to- 
gether with industry and care. My criticism 
has to do, not with the writer’s development 
* Notes and Queries, CCI (June, 1956), 246-49. 
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of the theme, which is interesting, nor with 


her conclusions, with which I agree, but with F 


her apparent unawareness of much that has 
already been done on this subject. 

At the risk of conveying the impression 
of vanity, I feel I must call attention to my 
own more extensive treatment of an almost 
identical subject, “ The Judgment of Paris 
as a Device of Tudor Flattery,” which 
appeared in Notes and Queries in January, 
1954. The two articles are not, of course, 
strictly parallel; but a simple perusal of my 
list of twenty-four instances of the Judgment 
device could have saved Miss Ekeblad much 
toil, needless duplication, and even a few 
small errors. 

It would have been unlikely, for example, 
after such a reading, that Miss Ekeblad 
would maintain (1) that Cheffaud “is the 
only one who has spoken of the influence 
of Apuleius on The Araygnement,” or (2) 
that Cheffaud’s suggestion of Lyly’s Latin 
poem in Euphues as a source of Peele’s play 
“seems to have passed unnoticed.” For 
therein she would have learned the name, 
and something of the work, of Thorleif 
Larsen, the greatest of Peele scholars, who 
took ample notice of both points.” It would 
have been discovered also that, before either 
Croizenach or Graves, R. W. Bond made 


pertinent mention of the Lucas de Heere } 


painting in 1902.° 
My note, of course, does not express any 


desire to engage in controversy. It is written f 
merely as a reminder that every scholar has 


the obligation, both to his fellows and to 
scholarship itself, to ascertain and assimilate 
whatever specialized work has been done 
before him. Joun D. REEVES. 

Whitman College, 

Walla Walla, Washington. 

?In “‘ The Early Years of George Peele, Drama- 
tist, 1558-1588, Trans. Royal Soc. of Canada, 
XXII (1928), 298-99. 

* The Complete Works of John Lyly (3 vols, 
ad Clarendon Press, 1902), I, 23, n. 4; Il, 


ROYAL ARMS IN CHURCHES (cci. 
316).— The heraldic changes in the 
Royal Arms since the reign of Henry VIII 
are described by R. L. P. Jowitt in “ Dis- 
plays of the Royal Arms in the Churches 
of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight,” Proc. 
Hants Field Club and Archaeological Soc. 
vol. 18 (Southampton: Gilbert) 1954. 


R. H. ApDams. 
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The Library 





PROPERTIANA, by D. R. Shackleton 
Bailey. pp. xiv 326. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 35s. 

PROPERTIUS, like Katisha, is an 

acquired taste. But there let the simile 
end; for while the Mikado’s daughter-in-law 
elect could trumpet her own charms and 
educate the unenlightened palate to an 
appreciation of that miracle of loveliness— 
her left shoulder-blade—the Roman elegist 
is one with Pindar in requiring interpreters. 

And the labour of interpreting Propertius 

has not stood still in the twentieth century. 

Though many have spoken for the Latin 

love-poet, there are two whose names may 

not be passed over and to whose ripe 
scholarship the present work owes no in- 
considerable debt—Mr. E. A. Barber and 

Professor P. J. Enk. In Propertiana are 

discussed numerous passages from all or 

nearly all the elegies, where an ancient 
reading can be supported by fresh argu- 
ments, a weak or superfluous emendation 
demolished by the keen axe of accurate 
scholarship, a new reading modestly pro- 


' posed and forcefully explained. The result- 
' ant volume is one which no student of 


Propertius or even of Latin elegy can afford 
toignore. More than one great scholar has 


} gone astray through his determination to 


find a logical thought-sequence even in the 
most passionate poem; Bailey makes no 
such mistake. Nor is he slow to chastise 
the elegist for his occasional slovenliness. 
But the most striking feature of this erudite 
commentary is the thoroughness of the 
author’s lexicographical researches. This 
can also be its greatest weakness, for when 
the author is adducing late Imperial writers 
to explain the Latinity of Propertius, one 
is sometimes reminded of similar unhappy 
excursions in James Henry’s Aeneidea. Mr. 
Bailey’s familiarity with the formidable 
mountain of Propertian ‘ literature ’ must be 
well nigh unrivalled. Now and then, how- 
ever, it seems that he is_ insufficiently 
acquainted with the articles that bear 
indirectly on Propertian problems; e.g. i 
nunc was thoroughly investigated by E. B. 
Lease (Amer. Journ. Philol., 1898) and the 
device of ‘adynaton’ by E. Dutoit and 
H. V. Carter. There is a very small number 
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of misprints and wrong references—remark- 
ably few considering the nature of the book. 
But the reviewer cannot resist the Polonius- 
like observation that even the best Latinists 
should not trust their memory. Horace 
described elegies (Carm. 1.33.2) not as 
lacrimabiles (p. 26) but as miserabiles. 


H. H. H. 


TWO ELIZABETHAN WRITERS OF 
FICTION: THOMAS NASHE AND 
THOMAS DELONEY, by R. G. 
Howarth, University of Cape Town 
Editorial Board; 1956. 60 pp. 

THIS pleasantly-written little volume con- 

tains two separate essays, one on Nashe 
and one on Deloney, intended to emphasize 
the differences between them as writers of 
prose fiction. Professor Howarth’s method 
is the same in each case, a cursory review 
of the author’s life and general develop- 
ment, followed by a more detailed examina- 
tion of The Unfortunate Traveller in the 
essay on Nashe and of the four ‘ novels’ in 
that on Deloney. 

For the lives, which are admirable pieces 
of condensation, Professor Howarth relies 
largely on R. B. McKerrow and F. O. Mann, 
but he has some suggestions of his own to 
make as well. He disagrees with McKerrow 
in believing that the attack in the Preface 
to ‘ Menaphon’ on those who “ think to out- 
brave better pens with the swelling bombast 
of bragging blank verse” is directed at 
Marlowe, and he claims that The Bachelor’s 
Banquet, 1603, should be included in the 
Deloney canon. 

Professor Howarth writes about both his 
authors in the role of novelists with obvious 
affection and enthusiasm. He is impressed 
by Nashe’s ‘tragic scenes,’ which he com- 
pares with Webster’s, and by Deloney’s skill 
in the writing of dialogue and his capacity 
for characterization. The final claims made 
for both seem, however, to the present re- 
viewer to be altogether too excessive. We 
are told “that in the novel form Nashe 
given time and development, could almost 
have matched his great contemporary in the 
drama [Shakespeare].” Deloney is described 
as “the true counterpart in prose to Shake- 
speare—a natural portrayer of humanity.” 
The fact that neither of them shows any 
trace either of Shakespeare’s width of 
interests or of his deep understanding of 
the human condition is completely ignored, 
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though Professor Howarth is willing to 
admit that the work of both is formless. 
He is in fact rather too ready to accept both 
as novelists interested primarily in character, 
instead of regarding them as pamphleteers 
intent the one on showmanship and the 
other on salesmanship. 

But while there is room for disagreement 
with Professor Howarth’s conclusions, his 
essays are lively and stimulating. ‘ Francis 
Kyd’ (p. 4) should, of course, read ‘ Thomas 
Kyd.’ 

DOCTRINE OF THE LADY OF THE 

RENAISSANCE. Ruth Kelso. Univer- 

sity of Illinois Press, 1956. 


THIS book is a companion-piece to Miss 

Kelso’s earlier work, Doctrine of the 
English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century, 
and so provides a complete picture of “ the 
English conception of gentility” in the 
Renaissance. It is a survey of European 
writings from 1400 to 1600 which took 
woman as their subject. Summoning a for- 
midable array of evidence, Miss Kelso 
demonstrates that for the theorists of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the ideal 
woman was the good wife, submissive and 
chaste. Distinct from the wife was the 
woman as lover and beloved, for many 
writers regarded her as man’s superior in 
beauty and love. Unlike the Renaissance 
gentleman, the lady was rarely distinguished 
by the theorists from women of lower rank, 
but was with them viewed primarily as wife 
and mother. 

Although there are few references to 
Renaissance poetry and drama, Miss Kelso’s 
presentation of these theories is cf particular 
interest to the student of literature. For 
example, the evidence for the recurrence of 
the idea that the family should be organised 
like the state in miniature, the wife com- 
pletely submissive to her husband, as God 
ordained Eve should be to Adam, substanti- 
ates a background of thought which 
enriches and elucidates both the tragedy 
of Othello and the comedy of Katharine 
the Shrew. 

Miss Kelso admits that many of the 
treatises on womankind present a “‘monoton- 
ous, dull and unrewarding portrait ” (p. 133). 
Unfortunately she herself is not always 
successful in escaping repetition and 
monotony as when, for example, qualities 
such as modesty and silence, which were 
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praised in the young girl, are again discussed 
at length in the description of the ideal wife, 

This is not the only hazard contained in 
the book’s subject-matter. The author has 
restricted herself to theories with little 
reference to their contemporary importance 
to human living, and, as these theories con. 
cern normal human activities such as falling 
in love or bringing up a family, the omission 
makes the book incomplete and somewhat 
lifeless. Miss Kelso is aware of this 
deficiency in her work for she writes: “It 
was originally my purpose to conclude this 
study of the lady drawn from theoretical 
treatises with a picture drawn from history 
and fiction of the ideal that ladies actually 
followed. Time is running out, however, 
and to do justice to such a picture would 
require another book.” (P. 280.) Perhaps 
more careful shaping of the ample material 
would have made such a valuable work 
possible. 

In her introduction Miss Kelso describes 
herself as “a joiner of other men’s sayings 
into a patchwork ...” (P. 4.) Although this 
is unduly harsh self-criticism the book as 
it stands is neither an objective presentation 
of original, little-known material, nor a 
work of critical ideas carefully evolved from 
a study of primary sources. The joinery is 
at once too much and too little. The 
occasional true quotation only serves to 
make the reader regret the more common 
diluted form of the original texts, but so 
little room is left for critical comment that 
unsatisfactory generalisation is often the 
result: ‘Dancing particularly was con- 
demned as inimical to the life of reason and 
the occasion for immorality of all sorts.” 
(P. 158.) Yet Sir Thomas Elyot saw it as 
the solemn symbol of harmony in general 
and matrimony in particular. A_ bold 
presentation of the original material under 
suitable headings, in the style of Professor 
J. Dover Wilson’s Life in Shakespeare's 
England, but without modernisation of 
spelling and perhaps with brief comments 
by the author, would have produced a more 
satisfactory volume. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
book is the chapter on “ The Literature of 
Gentility.”” Here a regrettably brief attempt 
is made to relate the ideas on the lady and 
the gentleman to their time and to indicate 
the theorists’ importance and _ influence. 
The bibliographies are exhaustive and will 
be valuable to any student of the period. 
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A CHECKLIST OF THE CORRESPON- 
DENCE OF EDMUND BURKE. By 
Thomas W. Copeland and Milton Shum- 
way Smith. Printed for the Index Society. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1955. Pp. 
xviii + 481, 70s.) 
BURKE “ destroyed a cart load ” of letters 
before he died (according to his own 
statement), but at least 1,700 survived. A 
four-volume work in 1844 published—with 
many errors—roughly a tenth of the letters, 
others are scattered through nearly 200 
separate printed sources, and a large body— 
principally in the Fitzwilliam collections at 
Sheffield and Lamport, Northants—remain 
unpublished. These facts are a challenge 
to 18th century scholars for whom Edmund 
Burke, the confidant and adviser of Kings, 
Ministers, and Bishops, of foreign Princes 
and Ambassadors, and of such obscure 
individuals as “ John Nott, button burnisher 
of Birmingham,” is perhaps an enigmatic 
but certainly a central figure. Numerous 
scholars interested in a variety of facets of 
Burke’s career have made use of the letters, 
but for the first time an attempt has been 
made to chart the whole of his activities as 
a letter-writer. It was a large undertaking 
(planned before it was decided to publish 
the entire correspondence though now given 
a greater significance by that decision), but 
it has been excellently carried through by 
two American scholars, Professors Copeland 
and Smith. They have listed—chronologic- 
ally and by correspondents—all Burke’s 
letters known at present; their Checklist also 
includes all letters written to Burke; and 
furthermore it records those written by his 
family who, as the editors remark, acted as 
“a kind of political committee in Edmund's 
affairs.” 

Burke, one suspects, will never rank 
among the great 18th century “literary ” 
letter-writers, but his range of correspon- 
dents and intimates, his personal zeal and 
insight, and the commanding position he 
held for his contemporaries as a_ political 
thinker (“ theorist ” was a term he abhorred), 
give his letters a unique importance. 

The editors do not claim that their 
Checklist is exhaustive: they use it to indi- 
cate the present extent of their knowledge. 
Yet theirs was a necessary preliminary step; 
it was boldly taken; and the apparent rarity 
of their errors and omissions gives one con- 
fidence that the forthcoming edition of 
Burke’s letters, under the general editorship 
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of Professor Copeland, will present, with 


scholarly accuracy and sympathy, this 
“extraordinary man” whose “stream of 
mind,” as Johnson said, was “ perpetual.” 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE. Vol. XXIV, 1943-4, edited for 
the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation by Angus McDonald and Henry J. 
Pettit Jr. Cambridge University Press, 
1956; pp. 304. 25/- net. 

The Same. Vol. XXV, 1945. Cambridge 
University Press, 1956; pp. 158. 25s. net. 


ROFESSORS MACDONALD AND 
PETTIT continue in these two volumes 
their admirable labours in recording the 
chief publications in the fields of English 
language and literature. They acknowledge 
help from a number of scholars in Europe 
and America, among whom, it may be 
noticed, are professors in universities in the 
U.S.S.R., Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. 
Each volume is divided into twenty-one 
sections, the arrangement is alphabetical by 
names of authors within the sections and 
items are numbered consecutively through- 
out each volume. Both volumes are excel- 
lently indexed. A very valuable feature of 
the Bibliography is that it includes contri- 
butions to periodicals and the thoroughness 
with which the editors have carried out this 
part of their work is shown by the length 
of the lists of periodicals printed at the 
beginning of each volume. These include, 
besides such obvious choices as the chief 
journals and reviews devoted to English 
studies in the British Commonwealth, the 
U.S.A. and other countries, such diverse 
publications as, to take a few examples at 
random, The California Folk Lore 
Quarterly, Gdéttingen gelehrte Anzeiger, 
Revista di Filologia Espafiola, The Scottish 
Historical Review, The Young Guard 
(U.S.S.R.) and the University of Toronto 
Quarterly. There is no separate section for 
American literature but works on American 
authors are listed in the sections dealing with 
the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. Under 
the name of Shakespeare 188 entries appear 
in 1943-4 and 137 in 1945; Milton receives 
66 entries in 1943-4 and 37 in 1945, Donne 
21 in 1943-4 and 10 in 1945, Pope 30 in 
1943-4 and 18 in 1945, Wordsworth 40 in 
1943-4 and 19 in 1945. The subject that 
seems to have aroused least interest in these 
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years is metre. Only one entry appears 
under this heading (an article in a German 
periodical) in 1943-4 and two (one article in 
English and one in an American periodical) 
in 1945. The Bibliography is an invaluable 
work of reference for all students of 
English language and literature. 


THE PINDER OF WAKEFIELD, edited 
by E. A. Horsman, Liverpool University 
Press, 1956. 95+xii pp. 6s. 


"THE Liverpool English Reprints Series, in 
which this volume appears as No. 12, 
has established a high reputation for useful- 
ness and scholarship. That reputation is 
well maintained by Mr. Horsman’s edition 
of the anonymous pamphlet published in 
1632 and never reprinted hitherto. Three 
copies of the original edition are noted in 
the STC (No. 12213) and Mr. Horsman has 
made use of them all. He bases his text 
on the Bodleian copy, but has consulted the 
other two as well. He gives a list of the 
corrections he has made, supplies explana- 
tory notes, calls attention to sources and 
parallels and writes a succinct critical 
introduction. 
Despite its title, which seems to promise 


a fictional biography, the work is in fact a 
medley and belongs to the category of the 


jestbook rather than to any other. The 
figure of the legendary folk hero serves as 
a focus for a collection of traditional tales, 
jests, riddles, ballads and catches. The 
general character of the whole thing is 
popular and local; it was obviously intended 
to appeal primarily to the citizens of Wake- 
field. Some of the material, however, such 
as the version of Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale 
and the riddle from Pericles, is derivative 
and some of the songs have a literary 
flavour. There are also some interesting 
parallels with Deloney’s Thomas of Reading, 
and it may well be that it was precisely 
from material of this kind that he put 
together his stories. 

As Mr. Horsman points out in his intro- 
duction, the work has only one incident in 
common with the play George a Greene, 
the Pinner of Wakefield and with the six- 
teenth century romance on which the play 
is based, namely the fight between George 
a Greene and Robin Hood. He is almost 
certainly right in his suggestion that all three 
works grew out of the ballad recounting 
that fight which concludes the volume under 
review. 
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RIVISTA DI LETTERATURE MODERNE 
E COMPARATE, DIRETTA DI CARLO 
PELLEGRINI E VITTORIO SANTOL, 
Luglio-Dicembre _—_ 1955. Valmartina 
Editore in Firenze pp. 318. L. 700. 


HE main theme of the July-December 
issue of this important Florentine te 
view is Hans Andersen. Pride of place is’ 
given to three articles on the Danish master, 
Erik Koed Westergaard writes on Andersen 
nella Letteratura Europea, examining pat- 
ticularly the relationship between Andersen's 
stories and the tradition of popular story- 
telling both in Denmark and other European 
countries. “Cid che distingue la fiaba dell 
Andersen dalla popolare e anche dai 
precedenti favolatori,” he writes acutely, 
“sono il realismo, il linguaggio quotidiano, 
il tono umoristico.” Alda Manghi in an 
essay entitled Andersen e I'Italia surveys 
Andersen’s contacts with Italy and the influ- 
ence of Italian life and art on his writings, 
Mario Gabrieli contributes a learned and 
exhaustive review of Studi Anderseniani. 
The remaining pages are occupied by an 
appreciation of Hallder Kiljan Laxness, the 
distinguished Icelandic winner of the Nobel 
Prize for 1955, by Mario Gabrieli, some un- 
published letters of Paul Claudel and the 
first part of an /ntroduzione per una Lettura 
di Julien Green by Dina Lanfridini, contain- 
ing some masterly criticism of that interest- 
ing and rather neglected Franco-American 
novelist. A number of reviews and notes 
are followed by a valuable bibliography of 
Italian publications which appeared in 1954, 
including contributions to periodicals. An 
English reader naturally turns to the section 
headed Letteratura Inglese e Americana. 
The contributions to periodicals listed under 
this heading show a wide range of interests 
from Fielding, Dickens and Swift to Wilde, 
Shaw, Somerset Maugham, Hemingway, 
Faulkner and Pound. 


"THE second number of ‘“‘ The Dumasian” 

fulfils for admirers of Dumas the 
promise of the first. It presumably really 
was Dumas who ‘ paid “ two schellings ” at 
Madame Tussauds to see the pleasant 
models and “four schellings” to see the 
Horrors: the Duke of Wellington and his 
camp-bed being among the former and 
Napoleon upon his camp-bed among the 
latter, which seemed to Dumas an effort at 
historical epigram on the part of Madame 
Tussaud.’ 
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